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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

^  •  ■^"'^"tig^^^find  Objectives  of  the  Study 

m         The  study  was  undertaken  between  29  April  1970  and  24  June  197O 
at  the  request  of  the  Ethiopian  National  Commission  for 
Unesco. 

1 .2  The  primary  object  of  the  study  was  to  examine  the  broad  question  of 
the  education  of  the  blind  in  Ethiopia,  and  to  assess  the  existing 
programmes  in  this  field. 

1 .3  The  secondary  objective  was  to  identify  the  areas  in  which  education, 
including  vocational  education  for  the  blind,  could  best  be  arranged. 

2*  The  Report 

2.1  The  Report  which  follows  begins  with  a  short  review  of  the  existing 
facilities  for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  Ethiopia  at  Elementary, 
Secondary,  Vocational  and  University  levels. 

2.2  Also  covered  in  the  report  are  the  many  other  inseparable  factors  which, 
taken  together,  all  contribute,  in  some  way  or  another,  to  the  final 
result  of  the  educational  programme  for  the  blind  in  Ethiopia. 

2.3  Recommendations  in  the  report  are  summarized  in  Chapter  III. 

2A         It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a 
considerable  bias  towards  a  purely  academic  type  of  education  for  the 
blind,  particularly  at  Secondary  and  University  levels,  vjithout 
giving  proper  thought  to  the  possibilities  of  employment  of  the  blind 
after  the  completion  of  their  academic  studies. 

2.5         The  Ministry  of  Education  and  Fine  Arts  while  not  giving  financial  help 
directly  to  the  educational  programme  for  the  blind  at  secondary  and 
university  levels  nevertheless  indirectly  assists  the  programme  by 
providing  free  education  at  those  levels  which  is  worth  a  considerable 
amount. 
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'         A  SHORT  REVIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 
1 •  Introductlcn 

1.1  While  this  report  deals  with  the  present  situation  regarding  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  in  Ethiopia  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  for  more 
thnn  sixteen  centuries  the  Orthodox  Ethiopian  Church  had  developed  a 

•■•  ■  traditional  educational  system  which  had  enabled  the  national  culture 
to  be  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  the  next  and  until  the  1930s 
all  education  in  Ethiopia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  church. 

1.2  The  traditional  educational  system  was,  and  still  is,  characterized  by 
church  education,  teaching  liturgical  chant,  biblical  interpretation, 
catechism,  religious  doctrine  and  G'ees,  a  language  ivhich  is  now  no 
longer  used  as  a  means  of  communication.    It  was,  therefore,  possible 
for  blind  children  to  receive  this  traditional  type  of  education  as 
readin£^  and  witing  were  kept  to  a  minimum  and  instruction  was  given 
orally  to  all  students,  whether  they  wero  bliM  or  sighted,  and  this 
w-as  therefore  probably  the  first  kno;.7n  instance  of  an  organized  inte- 
grated system  of  education  for  the  blind. 

1*3.         The  blind  student  studying  under  the  traditional  system  was  in  a 

favourable  position  and  in  the  past  Ethiopia  was  world  renowned  for 
the  number  of  blind  persons  who  took  active  parts  in  the  development 
of  their  country  and  who  were  also  famous  as  teachers  and  scholars. 

1.4  In  the  1930s  vjhen  the  Government  school  system,  which  followed  the 

Western  acadenic  type  of  education,  was  formed,  no  real  attempts  were 
made  to  integrate  the  blind  students  with  the  sighted  at  elementary 
.    ' level,  as  had  been  done  imder  the  traditional  educational  system  and 
no  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  Braille  reading  and  vrriting  into 
the  classes  with  the  result  that  the  education  of  the  blind,  which 
had  previously  been  of  a  high  standard,  fell  into  decline,  although 
it  was  still  continued  to  a  certain  extent  at  the  traditional  schools. 

2;     .        Development  of  the  present  system. 

2.1  It  would  appear  that  the  development  of  the  educational  programme  for 
the  blind  in  Ethiopia  has  been  planned  from  a  charitable  point  of  view, 
and,  no  matter  how  coiiunendable  this  may  be,  it  has  led  to  the  present 
situation  where  blind  persons,  after  having  received  an  education  of 

a   highly  specialized  nature,  have,  themselves,  become  special  and  it 
is  now  extremely  difficult  to   reabsorb  them  into  the  community  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  can  become  assets  to  the  nation. 

2.2  While  attempts  were  made  to  integrate  some  blind  students  w.1th  sighted 
children  at  a  few  schools  in  Addis  Ababa  a  few  years  ago,  tiiey  were 
not  carried  to  a  proper  conclusion  and  the  schemes  were  discontinued. 
The  main  difficulties  were  lack  of  equipment,  materials,  and  trained 
staff  to  operate  the  programmes. 

2*3  The  Agencies  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  educational  pro- 

gramme for  the  blind  were,  because  of  circumstances  and  necessity. 
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forced  to  introduce  a  system  which  was  easier,  from  the  administrative 
point  of  view^  to  run  and  supervise,  and  thus  the  Residential  Elemen- 
tary Schools  for  the  Blind  came  into  being. 

2.4  The  Residential  Elementary  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  Ethiopia  have, 
because  of  their  very  nature,  been  responsible  for  drav/ing  the  blind 
avjay  from  their  home  environment  and,  because  of  the  limitations  in 
accomiTjodaMon,  educati  on  could  only  be  given  to  a  fortunate  few  and  it 
is  now  questionable  if  they  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  benefit  from 
the  academic  education  being  given  at  the  schools. 

2.4.1  Recently  there  has  been  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  a  purely  aca- 
demic education  may  not  be  the  complete  answer  to  the  problem  of 
educating  blind  children,  who  come  mainly  from  rural  areas,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  vocational  education  and  vocational  training  has 
been  introduced  in  the  form  of  basketry,  bruslimaking,  rug-making  and 
weaving  at  the  schools.    It  must,  however,  be  stressed  that,  with  the 
exception  of  two  schools,  the  blind  pupils  are  being  trained  for 
employment  in  workshops,  adjacent  to  the  schools,  which  are  also  run 
by  the  Agencies.    As  only  the  best  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  workshop 
and  there  are  no  provisions  for  the  others  to  carry  on  their  crafts 
when  they  leave  school,  this  type  of  training  must  be  open  to  question. 

2.4.2  There  have  been,  at  some  of  the  Elementary  Residential  Schools  for  the 
Blind,  extensive  building  programmes,  involving  high  capital  expendi- 
ture and  while  the  results  are  really  magnificient  it  may  be  that,  by 
being  accommodated  in  such  conditions,  the  ties  between  the  blind 
children  and  their  homes  are  very  much  weakened. 

2.5  At  both  Junior  Secondary  and  Senior  level  the  blind  pupils  are  fully 
integrated  with  sighted  pupils  in  various  schools. 

2.5.1  In  the  past  there  was  a  tendency  to  allocate  places  in  the  Secondary 
Schools  in  Addis  Ababa  to  the  blind  but  as  this  was  leading  to  a 
concentration  of  blind  pupils  in  the  area,  the  blind  have  now  been 
encouraged  to  go  to  Secondary  Schools  in  their  own  Provinces  which 
has  helped  to  keep  them  in  closer  contact  with  their  homes. 

2.5.2  Secondary  education  for  the  blind  is  completely  academic  in  nature  and 
by  itself  carjiot  equip  a  blind  person  for  employment  and  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  step  towards  still  higher  education  which,  at  the 
moment,  is  only  available  at  the  University  in  Addis  Ababa. 

2.6  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  blind  students  at  the  Haile  Selassie 
I  University  in  Addis  Ababa  and  the  difficulty  is  to  find  them  employ- 
ment on  completion  of  their  studies  which  is  compatible  with  their 
high  academic  qualifications. 

2.7  At  the  present  moment  there  are  no  blind  students  at  Teacher- Training 
Institutes  although  there  is  a  great  need  for  suitably  qualified  blirid 
persons  to  teach  in  the  schools  for  the  blind. 

2.8  The  staffing  of  the  Elementary  Schools  for  the  Blind  is  now  presenting 
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quite  a  problem  as  most  of  the  Agencies  have  employed  blind  persons, 
as  teachers  of  the  blind,  who  have  not  reached  the  required  educational 
standard  and  who  have  not  had  any  specialized  training  for  teaching 
bljnd  children. 

2.8,1       The  blind  students  who  are  receiving  Higher  education  at  the  Secondary 
Schools  and  the  University  have,  with  one  exception,  no  specialist 
teachers  of  the  blind  to  assist  them  in  their  studies  and  this  is 
leading  to  a  certain  amount  of  discontent  among  them. 

2,9  The  present  programme  for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  Ethiopia  lacks 

overall  planning,  co-operation  and  co-ordination  between  the  Agencies 
working  for  the  blind  with  the  result  that  the  Ministry  of  Education 
end  Pine  Arts  is  continually  being  faced  with  a  fait  accompli  in  the 
form  of  blind  students  who  have  reached  a  ce:rtain  standard  of  educa- 
tion being  handed  over  to  them  for  higher  academic  education  as  there 
is  noxvhere  else  for  them  to  go.    One  result  of  this  is  that  the  blind, 
themt:elves,  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Ministry  to  find  employment  for  them  and  this,  at  timerj,  leads  to  a 
certain  amount  of  misunderstanding  as  tne  Ministry  caruiot  be  held 
responsible  for  finding  jobs  lor  them. 

2.9.1  The  fact  that  nei-'chor  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Fine  Arts  nor  the 
Kaile  Selassie  I  Foundation  has  a  suitably  qi,ialified  expert,  or  admin-- 
istrator,  who  can  inspect  the  vaiious  schools  for  the  blind,  from 
time  to  time,  and  give  proper  advice  and  help  where  needed,  is  to  be 
recre-Dted  as  no  programme  can  be  run  without  proper  supervision  and 
guidance,  and  it  must  be  realized  by  those  mainly  concerned  with  the 
welfare  and  education  of  the  blind  that  blindness  and  its  associated 
problems  is  not  centered  in  Addis  Ababa,  but  in  the  rural  areas  and 

it  is  in  those  areas  that  it  must  be  tackled  in  a  vigorous  way. 

2.9.2  The  Agencies  that  are  already  working  in  the  rural  areas  are  implement- 
ing the  basic  fundamentals  that  education  mast  be  taken  to  the  blind 
and  not  the  blind  taken  to  education!  When  this  is  established  a 
similar  situation  will  result ^  as  in  the  past,  with  the  traditional 
type  of  education,  and  then  the  blind  will  be  able  to  take  their 
proper  place  in  the  community. 
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CHAPTER  III 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  FOR  'THE  BLIND       •         -  ■  - 

1 •  Introduotlon 

1.1  In  Ethiopia  education  for  the  blind  at  Elementary  Level  (Grade  I  to  Grade 
VI)  is  provided,  at  present,  at  4  schools  and  another  is  planned  to  open 
later  this  year,  so  that  by  the  end  of  1970  there  will  be  a  total  of  5 
schools  providing  this  type  of  education  for  blind  children. 

1,1,2     The  names,  locations  and  Agencies  running  the  4  schools  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Merha  Ev;ouran  School  for  the  Blind, 
Sabata,  Shoa  Province. 

Haile  Selassie  I  Foundation. 

(b)  The  Abraha  Bahta  School  for  the  Blind, 
Asmara,  Eritrea  Province, 

Haile  Selassie  I  Foundation, 

(c)  The  Wollamo  Soddo  School  for  the  Blind, 
Wollarao  Soddo,  Sidamo  Province. 

The  Society  of  Interior  Missions  (Formerly  the  Sudanese 
Interior  Mission  ). 

(d)  The  Swedish  Evantrelioal  Mission  School  for  the  Blind, 
Ba!<ko,  Shoa  Province. 

The  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission, 

1,1,5     The  school  which  will  be  opened  later  this  year  will  be  at  Glmbi  in 
Welega  Province  and  will  be  run  by  the  German    Hermannsburgh  Mission, 

1.2  Frcwn  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  schools  for  the  blind,  pro- 
viding elementary  education,  are  either  Mission  Schools  or  are  run  by 
the  Haile  Selassie  I  Foundation, 

1 ,5        For  the  purpose  of  this  report  the  schools  have  been  classed  as  Residen- 
tial Elementary  Schools  for  the  Blind,  as  they  are  completely  separate 
units  detached  from  schools  for  sighted  children,  although  at  Wollamo 
Soddo  there  is  full  integration  with  the  sichted  children  in  Grade  VI, 
and  at  Bakko  in  Grade  V  at  the  government  scliool. 

1.4        To  facilitate  the  reading  of  this  report  each  school  has  been  treated 

separately  as  there  is  very  little  cc~ordinaticn  or  oo-cperation  between 
them. 

2»  The  Merha  Ewour an  School  for  the  Blind.   (Sabata)  .  „ 

2.1  This  school  vhich  is  co-educational  is  run  by  the  Haile  Selassie  I  Fo^jin- 
dation  and  has,  at  the  present  mcment,  49  blind  boys  and  20  blind  girls, 
making  a  total  of  69  blind  pupils  at  elementary  level. 
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The  distribution 

Of  the  bliad 

pupils  as 

per  grade  and  i 

sex  is  as 

f  ollows : 

Grade, 

Grade. 

Grade , 

Grade. 

Grade . 

Grade . 

Total. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

V. 

VI . 

In.     V . 

M.  P. 

M.  F. 

M.  F. 

M.  F. 

M.  F. 

11  .  2. 

9.  3. 

9.  3. 

6.  3. 

7.  5. 

49.  20. 

7.  4. 

11.  2. 

9.  3. 

9.  3. 

6.  3» 

7.  5^ 

49.  20. 

sssss:ssss 

— asssassBsas 

ssassttsss 

2.3       For  the  purpose  of  this  study  the  pupils  were  separated  into  those .from 
rural  areas  and  those  from  urban  areas  and  the  break-do-.-jn  is  as  follows: 


Province 

Rm 

•al. 

Urban. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Arusi . 

1. 

1 . 

Begemdir. 

1  . 

1. 

3- 

2, 

3. 

Eritrea. 

1. 

1 . 

1 . 

1  . 

2. 

Go jam. 

4. 

4. 

Harer . 

ll^        ■  3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

Kefa. 

2. 

2 . 

She  a . 

17. 

4. 

8. 

4. 

25. 

8. 

Sidamo. 

1 . 

2. 

Tigre. 

2. 

2. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Welega . 

1. 

1. 

V/elo. 

7. 

7. 

35. 

7. 

14. 

13. 

49. 

20. 

2.3.1    From  the  above  table  it  is  immediately  seen  that  the  majority  of  the 

blind  students  come  from  the  rural  areas  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
school  is  situated  relatively  close  to  Addis  Ababa. 

2.3-2    It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  while  60^  of  the  students  come  from  rural 
areas  that  onl3?  35?^  of  the  girls  come  from  those  areas  and  the  majority 
of  the  girls  are  from  the  towns.    On  the  other  hand  approximately  71% 
of  the  blind  boys  come  from  the  rural  areas. 

2 . 4       Distribution  by  apce,  parade  and  se^ 

2.4.1  The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  break-down  by  age,  grade  and  sex. 

2.4.2  From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  each  grade  contains  pupils 
of  var.lotis  ages  and  this  is  due  pprtly  to  the  fact  that  t!.e  "acmission 
age  '  for  tho  school  ranges  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  pupils  have  to  repeat  certain  ga-'ades<, 
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Age. 

Grade . 

Grade. 

Grade . 

Grade . 

Grade . 

Grade. 

Tct-1. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

M.  F. 

M.  F. 

M.  F. 

M.  F. 

M.  P. 

M.  F. 

M. 

F. 

2?. 

22. 

21  . 

20. 

19. 

1  .  - 

1 . 

_ 

18. 

1  . 

1  . 

- 

2, 

17. 

3.  1. 

1.  3. 

4. 

4. 

16. 

1 .  - 

1 .    1 . 

4.  - 

6. 

1 . 

1 . 

14. 

1  .     1  . 

5.  - 

1 . 

2. 

15. 

2.  - 

2.  - 

1 .  - 

12. 

1  .  - 

2.  - 

3.  1. 

2.  - 

8. 

1 . 

11. 

1. 

2.  - 

2.  5. 

1  .     1  . 

5- 

5. 

10. 

1.  2. 

5.  - 

1  . 

4. 

3. 

9. 

8. 

- 

4. 

1 .  

7.  4. 

11.  2. 

9.  3. 

9.  3. 

6.  3. 

7.  5. 

49. 

20. 

2.4.3      It  must  also  be  noted  that  at  present  there  are  very  few  yoiong  children 
and  the  largest  niombers  are  mainly  in  the  10  to  17  age  groups,  though 
this  may  be  caused  by  the  reluctance  of  the  parents  of  the  blind 
children  to  send  them  to  school  at  an  early  age. 

2.5        Buildings.  '  '  ■ -"^^  ^"-^  '^      '  '    '    "  ' ' 

2.5.1  His  Imperial  Majesty  Haile  Selassie  I  donated  the  most  generous  sum  of 
E$600,000  for  the  building  of  the  school  at  Sabata. 

2.5.2  The  second  phase  of  the  building  programme  was  completed  only  recently 
with  E$1,000,000,  given  to  the  Haile  Selassie  I  Fotjindation  by  the 
German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 

2.5.3  The  buildings  are  all  of  an  exceptionally  high  standard  and  include, 
among  others,  a  gyinnasium  and  auditorium. 
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2 . 6  Staff 

2.6.1  The  staff  at  the  Merha  Ewouran  School  for  the  Blind  at  Sabsta  con- 
sists of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Park-Rankin,  the  Director,  who  has  had  consider- 
able experience  v:ith  the  blind,  a  Vice-Direcotr,  Headmaster,  and  17 
teachers:     10  sighted  male  teachers:  4  blind  male  teachers;  1  sighted 
female  teacher;  1  blind  female  teacher;  and  1  partially  sighted  male 
teacher. 

2.6.2  The  Headmast  er  of  this  school  is  equivalent  to  Grade  X,  plus  2  years 
at  a  Teacher  Training  Institute.    He  was  employed  as  Headrnasber  of  the 
Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  School  for  the  Blind  at  Bakko  in  1962. 

....    He  was  awarded  a  scholarship  by  SIDA  (Swedish  International  Development 

Agency),  and  spent  2  years  in  Sweden  studying  educational  methods  for 
■  teaching  the  blind  and  then  went  to  Birmingham  in  England  where  ha  did 

'■      an  additional  6  months  of  intensified  training.     In  I966  he  was 
.      appointed  Headmaster  of  the  Merha  Ewouran    School  for  the  Blind  at 
Sab at a. 

The  sighted  head  vocational  training  instructor  completed  IX  grade  plus 
1  3''ear  vocational  training  in  Addis  Ababa,  which  was  followed  by  2  years 
in  the  Fedei^al  Republic  of  Germany, 

2.6.4  The  agricultural  instructor  completed  Grade  XII  at  the  Jlmma  Agricul- 
tural School. 

2.6.5  One  sighted  male  teacher  completed  Grade  X  plus  1  year  at  the  Teacher- 
Training  Institute,  which  was  followed  by  4  months  in  Israel  to  sttidy 
the  education  of  the  blind. 

2.6.6  Another  sighted  male  teacher  completed  Grade  XI,  but  did  not  receive 
any  other  training. 

2.6.7  The  other  sighted  teachers  consist  of  4  Grade  Xs,  one  of  whom  did  two 
and  a  half  years  in-service  training  as  a  weaving  instructor  at  Bahkr. 

2.6.8  There  is  one  sighted  female  teacher  who  is  Grade  IX. 

2.6.9  There  is  1  partially  sighted  teacher  who  is  Grade  VII,  and  a  sighted 
instructor  who  is  also  Qrade  VIII. 

2.6.10  There  is  also  another  sighted  teacher  who  teaches  G'eez  but  who  did 
not  complete  his  elementary  education. 

2.6.11  At  S?bata  there  are  tvjo  blind  men  who  completed  Grade  XI,  and  1  who 
completed  Grade  VIII. 

2.6.12  One  blind  female  teacher  completed  Grade  VIII. 

2.6.1^  One  bl:.nd  man  teaches  G'eez,  but  he  has  had  no  real  academic 
education. 
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?.7  Curriculum 

2.7.1      The  currlculijm  follows  that  laid  down  for  elementary  schools  for  the 
sighted  with  typing  and  mobility  training  as  extra  subjects.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  there  is  still  far  too  much  emphasis  on 
an  academic  education  and  not  nearly  enoi^gh  attention  Is  given  to 
vocational  education  and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  blind 
children  come  from  rural  areas. 

2.8         Recurrent  Fxrerditnre 

2.8  The  Halle  Selassie  I  Foundation  is  responsible  for  all  the 
recurrent  expenditure  at  this  school. 

2.8.1     The  actual  running  cost  per  pupil  works  ort  at  approxim-^tely 

E$  1,190  per  annum  and  It  must  be  remen.bcrod  that  this  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  Director's  salary  which  is  paid  for 
by  the  British  Ministry  of  Overseas  Development. 

2.9  Future  develcpnent 

2.9,1      It  Is  hoped  to  increase  gradually  the  number  of  pupils  at  this 

school  during  the  next  few  years  but  no  major  Increase  is  planned. 


5.  The  Abraha  Rahta  School  for  the  Blind.  Asmara 

3.1         This  school,  which  Is  also  co-educational,  is  run  by  the  Kaile 
Selassie  I  Foundation  and  has  40  blind  boys  and  8  blind  girls 
In  residence,  making  a  total  of  48  blind  pupils  at  elementary 
level . 

3 •2        pijstrlbution  as  per  ^ade  and  sex.  - 

3.2.1     The  distribution  of  the  blind  pupils  as  per  grade  and  sex  is  as 
follows : 


Grade . 

Grade • 

Grade . 

Grade . 

Grade . 

Grade. 

Total. 

VI. 

I. 

II, 

III. 

17. 

V. 

M.  F, 

M.  P. 

M.  F. 

M.  F. 

M.  F. 

M,  F." 

M,  F. 

40.  8. 

9.  5. 

11.2. 

10.- 

10.1. 

9.  5. 

11.2. 

10.- 

10.1. 

40.  8. 

5.2.2       As  this  school  oiily  came  into  operation  in  1955  it  has  only 
reached  Grade  IV,  but  it  is  envisaged  tliat  it  will  take  in 
an  additional  10  blind  pupils  for  the  next  two  years  and 
then  become  a  full  Elementary  School  for  the  Blind  with  VI  Grades. 
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i> » 3         Number  of  blind  ,pupils  from  Rural  and  Urban  areas 

3.3-1      The  break-down  of  the  pupils  from  the  Provinces,  (Rural  and  Urban 
areas)  is  as  follows: 


Rural.  Urban.  Total 

Province.         Male.       Female.    Male.       Female.    T^ale.  Female. 


Eritrea.  7.  1.  22.  7.  29. 

Tigre.  4.  -  -  -  2^. 

Begemdir.         7.  -  -  _ 


18.  1.  22.  7.  40.  8. 


3.3.2     The  majority  of  the  blind  papils  at  this  school  come  from  the 
urban  areas  and  this  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  tha 
three  Provinces  are  providin.^  funds  for  the  running  of  this 
school  and  the  blind  have  been  recruited  from  the  main  towns. 

3.4.1      The  following  table  shows  the  break-down  by  age,  grade  and  sex: 


3.4.2 


Age.  Grade 
I. 

Grade . 
II. 

Grade .      Grade .          Total . 
III.  IV. 

M.  P. 

K.  F. 

P.       M.  F. 

M,  P. 

15. 

14. 

^  - 

3,  - 

13. 

4.-  5,1. 

9.  1. 

12. 

6.  -        1.  - 

7.  - 

11  - 

10. 

2.  1. 

-   -        1.  - 

3.  1. 

3.  2. 

8.            -  - 

4.  - 

4.  - 

11.  4. 

40.  8. 

=«SSSSS»SSSSBSS3 

Esssssssssrssssssssxasfitsc 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  table  that  the 

ages  within  each  grade 
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are  mwoh  closer  together  siid  ^his  may  be  d'je  to  the  fact  that 
selection  is  limited  to  ebcirb  ten  pupils  each  ysar  frcrn  the 
age  groups  7  to  10  a^d  to  date  there  have  been  no  pupils 
repeating  a  grade. 

3.5  Buildir^  . 

3.5.1  The  buildings  at  the  Abraha  Bahta  School  for  the  Blind  are  of  a 
fair 3-3'-  high  standard  and  on^  is  immediately  impressed  by  the 
general  laj-^cit  cf  ths  school,  wnich  is  bulJt  around  the  nain 
square.    This  site  was  fouicrly  a  railway  station  and  sowe  of 
the  older  buildings  are  i^sod  for  the  school. 

3.5.2  The  Director  was  imablo  to  give  exact  costs  of  the  building 
at  the  school. 

3.6  Staff 

The  staff  at  the  Abraba  Bahta  School  for  the  Bliri  at  Asi-ara 
consists  cf  the  Director,  Ato  Seyoum  Miriam,  who  ir,  hlmcelf 
blind,  and  four  oLher  teachers  -  2  blind  wale  teachOi-D,  1 
partially  sighted  male  teacher  and  1  sighted  male  teacher. 

3.6.2  One  of  the  blind  teachers  has  corapleted  Grade  XI,  but  has  had 
no  specialized  training  as  a  teaoher  or  for  teachiiig  i.he  blind. 

3.6.3  The  partially  sighted  teooher  has  also  completed  Grade  XI,  but 
has  also  had  no  ti-rinir^g  as  a  teacher. 

3.6.4  The  other  blind  teacher  is  employed  teaching  handicrafts  and 
only  completed  Grade  VII.    He  has  had  no  teacher  training 
whatsoever . 

3.6.5  The  sighted  teacher  will  be  completing  his  Grade  XII  this 
year  and  his  final  summer  course  of  Teacher  Trains  Jig  'vhich 
is  held  during  the  holidays. 

3.7 '1     The  curricnlum  is  based  upon  that  for  the  schools  for  sif^hted 
children  with  eyz^iva  periods  of  crafts  and  mL'.sic. 

3.7.2     At  the  moment  all  the  children  are  being  taught  in  the  school 
as  tbare  are  orly  four  g^vades^  but  it  may  be  that  in  It'.': or 
years  there  may  be  an  attempt  at  integration  at  the  local 
school . 

3  •  8 

3.8.1      All  the  recurreiit  expenditure  for  this  school,  with  the  exception 
of  the  salaries  of  the  administrators,  is  met  from  tncsiey  raised 
locally  in  the  Provinces  of  Eritrea,  Tigre  and  Be^^o^idir.  The 
salary  cf  the  Director  and  Vice-Director  are  paid  by  the  Haile 
Selassie  I  Foundation. 
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3oC.2     The  actual  running  coctc  pe.^  pupil  works  out  at  E$  96O  per  annum 
which  includes  all  incidental  expenses. 

^ " 9         Future  Development 

3.9 '1  It  is  planned  to  admit  10  to  12  new  pupils  each  year  until  the 
six  Grades  are  all  in  operation  and  then  the  situation  will  be 
reviewed . 

4.  The.fellamo  Soddo  School  for  the  Blind 

4.1         This  co-educational  school  for  blind  children  at  Wollamo  Soddo, 
Sidamo  Province,  is  run  by  the  Society  for  Interior  Missions 
(formerly  known  as  the  Sudanese  Interior  Mission)  and  has  49 
blind  boys  and  21  blind  girls,  malting  a  total  of  70  blind 
pupils  who  are  studying  at  Elementary  Level. 

^  *  ^         P.l5:^rA]^'itl.,on  as  per  j;rg^  .and  se:; 

4.2,1     The  distribution  of  the  blind  pupils  as  per  grade  and  sex  is 
as  follows : 


Grade,         Grade.      Grade.      Grade.      Grade.      Grade.  Total. 

I.  II.        III.       r/.         V.  VI. 

M.  F.  M.  F.       M.  F.        M.  F.       M.  F.        M.  F.        Mo  F. 


17.  3.        13.12.     13.  6.      -   -        -   -        6.  -  49.21 


17.3.        13.12.     13.6.      -   -       -   -        6.-  49.21. 

4.2,2      It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  no  blind  pupils  in  Grades  JV  and  V, 
This  is  because  at  one  time  there  was  not  enough  room  in  the  school 
for  more  blind  children,  and  it  was  only  when  funds  became  available 
for  tlie  proposed  expansion  prog-anme  that  the  Mission  was  able  to 
increase  the  intake  of  blind  students. 

4.3         I^!unber  of  blind  pupils  from  Rural  and  Urban  areas  . 

4.3.1      The  number  of  male  and  female  pupils  from  the  riiral  and 
urban  areas  is  as  follows: 
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Province.  Riiral.  Urbati.  Total. 

M.  F,  M.    P.  M.  P. 

Shoa.  4.  -  -     -  4.  - 

Sidamo.  44.21.    ^  1,    -      -       -  45.21. 

48.  21.  1.    -  49.  21. 

4.3.2     As  the  school  is  situated  in  a  Rural  area  it  follows,  naturally 
enough,  that  the  majority  of  the  blind  children  do  in  fact  come 
from  rural  areas  and  the  iriv^Jority  live  within  12  to  14  heirs 
walking  distance  from  the  school,  which  means  that  the  sohool, 
as  well  as  being  situated  In  a  r^iral  area,  is  also  in  an  area 
where  there  is  a  very  high  incidence  of  blindness. 

Ibistrlbution  by  r.^e,  grade  and  S3X. 

4.4.1     The  follovrir^  table  gives  the  break-down  by  age,  grade  and  sex:  • 


II. 

III. 

17, 

V.       1  vl. 

TOT/'L. 

P^.  P. 

M.  F. 

M.  P, 

M.  p. 

ri-»      i*  . 

23. 

1 . 

1. 

22. 

21. 

20. 

1. 

1  . 

19. 

1. 



18. 

1. 

1.  2. 

5. 

1. 

6.  2. 

17. 

1. 

3. 

1- 

2.  3. 

16. 

1. 

1 . 

5.  4. 

15. 

3.  1. 

2,  1. 

2. 

7.  3. 

14. 

1  . 

2.  2. 

4.  2. 

15. 

1.  1. 





1.  1. 

12. 

2.  1, 

1 

7.  3. 

11 . 

1 . 

I 

10. 

2. 

1- 

2. 

1. 

, — , 

3. 

.8. 

2.  1. 

2. 

4.  1. 

7. 

1. 



1. 

17.  3. 

13o12. 

13.  6. 

49.  21. 
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With  the  exception  of  those  children  in  Grade  VI  It  .will  be  seen 
that  there  is  a  considerable  ago  difference  amonc  the  children 
and  particularly  in  Grade  I.    This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  school  is  not  tied  by  any  "admission  age"  and  the  main 
piU'poFo  is  to  give  an  elementary  education  plus  vocational 
education  to  blind  children  of  any  a^e  and  who  would  obviously 
benefit  from  such  education  ar^  training. 

4«5  Bulldj.ng^s 

4.5.1      The  bnildln-s  at  the  Society  of  Interior  Missions  School  for 
the  Blind  at  VJolla.-no  Sod.io  are  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
local  conditions  of  the  rural  eomnunity  and  show  an 
exceptionally  clear  realisation  of  the  fimctional  problems 
assorjiated  with  the  estatlicJiirent  of  a  school  for  the  blind 
in  a  rui'al  area  and  have  oh\Ti(yj.tCy  been  built  with  the 
object  of  spending  the  bare  minimum  on  essentials. 

4.5«2     Funds  for  the  buildings  were  provided  by  the  Christoffel- 
Blindenmission  of  Bensheiin,  Federal  Republic  of  Gen^iar^. 
This  is  a  Mission  vjhioh  ia  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  a  niimber  of  developing  countries  and  has 
provided  fimds  for  schools  for  tha  blind  in  Afghanistan, 
.■        India,  Pakistan,  Iran,  Tanzania  and  other  coimtrles.  This 
Kicsion,  however,  is  now  ttiessing  the  fact  that  bulldiiigs 

'      '  the  schools  for  the  blind  should,  as  far  as  possible, 

be  built  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  a  cost,  that  the  blind 
c^^-ilcL^^'en  are  not  completely  divorced  from  theii*  home  environ- 
'"-'^t  as  has  been  th3  case  in  olhcr  cc\vitries,  anJ  it  is  more 
than  evident  that  the  policy  being  pursued  by  the  SJ.M,  is 
-       in  complete  agreement  with  their  ideals. 

4.5.3     The  buildings  at  the  school  ccnsitt  of  a  classrooni/boys ' 

dcnnltory  block,  craftroom,  septic  tank  and  toilets  and  were 
_         .    built  at  tiie  follovdng  costs: 

Clas^-'roon/Boys'  dormitory  block  -E.$.2l,000o 
Craftroom.  -  E.$. 10,000. 

Septic  tank  and  toilets.  -  E,$.  3,000, 

.  :     .i    ^-  Total  -  Ec.$.34,000. 

Bssissrassssss 


The  Chrlstoffel-Blindenmiooicn  has  also  cffei-f^d  to  provide 
fanis  for  a  dormitory  for  the  girls  at  the  school,  costing 
E»$.3,0C0<,  and  houses  for  the  teachers. 

4.5.4.    In  the  dorinltorie^  there  are  large  twc-tiored  bun!:s, 
stretching  the  width  of  the  room,  and  each  boy  has 
hiL  c/m  blanket  which  he  puts  over  himself  when  he 
goes  to  sleep.    This  arrarigement  almost  completely 
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simulates  the  conditions  imder  which  the  children  sleep  at  h<5me, 
with  the  exception  of  a  foam-rubber  mattress  which  is  used  instead 
of  straw,  and  which  is  covered  by  hessian. 

4.6  Staff 

4.6.1  The  staff  at  the  S.I.M.  School  for  the  Blind  at  Wollamo  Soddo 
consists  of  Miss  Fev.feld,  the  I-'irector,  who  is  a  Canadian 
and  who  has  worked  as  a  teacher  an.!  supervicor  for  20  yaai's 
in  Ethiopia,  and  foui'  local  teachers  -  2  sigltted  male 
teachers,  1  blind  male  teacher  and  1  blind  female  teacher. 

4«6.2    Miss  Neufeld  is  a  fully  qualified  teacher  and  educator, 

but  she  has  had  no  specialized  training  for  teaching  blind 
children  although  she  has  attended  a  course  in  teaching 
handicrafts  to  the  blind. 

4.6.5    The  blind  female  teacher  completed  the  VIII  Grade  at  the 

Empress  Mennen  Secondary  School  in  Addis  Ababa,  followed  by 
5  years  of  Teacher  TrainiPig  Summer  Vocational  Courses. 
She  has  now  been  teaching  at  the  school  for  6  years. 

4.6.4  The  blind  male  teacher  completed  the  VIII  Grade  at 
Sabata  and  has  now  been  teaching  for  3  years.    He  has 
not  attended  Teacher  Training  Courses. 

4.6.5  The  other  two  teachers,  who  are  both  sighted,  while  teaching 
Braille  to  the  younger  pupils,  pre  mainly  employed  in 
teaching  crafts.    One  completed  the  VII  Grade  and  the  other 
completed  the  VIII  Grade.    They  both  did  a  few  months 
training  in  crafts  at  Sabata,  and  have  only  recently  been 
appointed. 

4.7  CuryiCTflum 

4.7«1    The  curriculum  follows  that  laid  down  for  sighted  Elementary 
schools  in  the  area  but  with  a  greater  emphasis  on  vocational 
education  in  the  foira  of  simple  weaving  and  basketry. 

4.7.2  Typing  is  introduced  to  the  children  in  Grade  IV  and  by 
Grade  VI  they  are  I'ully  integrated  with  the  sighted 
children  at  the  local  school,  with  the  exception  of 
e;ctra  classes  for  ITriclish,  typing,  end  type-setting  cn 
the  Marbm-'g  duplicator. 

4.8 

4.3.1  All  the  recurrent  expenditure  at  the  S.I.M.  School  for  the 
Blind,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Neufeld' s  salary,  is  paid 
for  by  the  Christoffel-Blindenmission. 

4.8.2  As  there  are  no  kitchen  or  dining  room  the  children  receive 
an  allowance  of  40  cents  per  day  lor  focxi  which  they  bv;y 
themselves  at  a  local  canteen. 
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4.8c3       The  actual  running  costs  par  pupil  works  out  at  Ec$.200.  per 
annum  and  this  figure  inclvides  all  incidental  expenses  with 
the  exception  of  Miss  Neufeld's  salary. 

^•9  Future  Development 

4.9.1  The  school  already  has  a  waiting  list  of  over  40  blind 
children  who  wish  to  be  admitted  and  it  is  planned  to 
increase  the  number  in  September  1970  to  100,  and  in 
September    1971  to  increase  to  120. 

4.9.2  A  blind  student  from  Asmara  who  completes  Grr.dc  XIT  this 
yaar  has  been  appointed  as  a  teacher  at  the  school  with 
effect  from  September. 

4.9.5       It  is  proposed  that  in  1971  a  further  development  will  take 
place  in  the  expansion  prograiiime  for  the  education  of  the 
sighted  in  the  VJollanio  Soddo  area  and  this  will  be  in  the 
form  of  an  integrated  education  scheme  which  will  be  based 
on  the  existing  community  schools  V7hich  have  already  been 
established  in  the  area  by  the  S.I,M.,  and  financial  support 
will  be  forthcoming  from  the  Christoffel-Blindenmission. 

4.9.3.1  The  existing  community  schools  are  built  and  run  by  the 
local  people  and  teachers  are  trained  at  the  S.I.M, 
Teacher  Training  Institute.    As  the  schools  are  tlie 
entire  responsibility  of  the  communities  themselves, 
and  fimctioning  well,  there  should  be  no  administrative 
difficulties  in  integrating  the  blind  students- 

4.9.5.2  Teachers  will  be  supplied  from  the  blind  VII  Graders  who 
vrill  be  leaving  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  1971.    It  will, 
however,  be  necessary  to  give  more  advanced  training  to  a 
S3lected  few  qualified  teachers  who  will  later  be  employed 
to  supervise  the  scheme. 

^.9.3.5    This  scheme,  if  successful,  will  be  a  major  step  towards 

giving  a  large  number  of  blind  children  the  opportunity  of 
receiving  an  education  as  was  possible  in  the  days  of  the 
traditional  education  system.    While  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
will  provide  a  large  number  of  blind  students  of  Univer- 
sity entrance  level,  or  indeed  secondary  level,  it  will 
be  providing  a  large  number  of  blind  students  who,  on 
completion  of  their  Elementary  education  and  vocational 
education,  will  be  able  to  become  active  members  of 
their  own  rural  communities. 
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5  •  S^£.^^-ll;MLl!Z£^^2liP-SiJ:!ig:Sl^^ 

5.1         This  school  for  blind  toys  is  run  by  tlie  SwsJidh  Evangelical 
Mission  and  has  at  present  a  total  of  31  blind  pupils  who  are 
studying  at  ele:nentary  level. 

5.1.1      This  school  only  teaches  from  Grade  I  to  Grade  IV  and  then 
the  boys  are  int9gi=ated  with  the  Government  School  in  Bakko, 

^ . 2        pi^trl^^tlon  per  grade. 

5.2.1      The  distribution  per  grade  is  as  follows;    -  


Grade . 

Grade. 

Grade . 

Grade . 

Grade . 

Grade. 

Total. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

N, 

V. 

VI. 

W.  P. 

M.  P, 

M.  P. 

M»  P. 

M.  F, 

M.  P. 

9.  - 

9.  - 

7.  - 

6.  - 

31.  - 

5.2.2     Particulars  of  the  blind  boj^s  attending  the  GOTomraent  School  at 
Bakko  are  giv^n  in  a  separate  table, 

5.3        The  number  of  blind  boys  from  Rural  and  Urban  argas- 

5.3.1     The  nixnber  of  blind  boys  coming  from  the  Rural  and  Urban  areas  is 
as  follows: 


Province,  Rural.  Urban.  Total. 

M.  P.  M,  P.  M.  P. 


Eritrea,  1,  - 

Shoa,  9.  -  7.  -  16, 

Sidarao.  5,  -  -  -  5, 

Welega.  7,  -  1.  -  8. 

Wolo.  1.  -  -  -  1. 


23.  -  8.  -  3n 


5.3.2     The  majority  of  the  boys  at  this  school,  as  is  to  be  expected, 
do  ccane  from  xhe  rural  areas. 
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5.4,1     The  following  shows  the  break-down  by  age  and  grade  of  the 
pupils  attending  the  Bakko  School  for  the  Blind. 


/\3:e.  To  II«  III.         IVo         V.  VI.  Total . 

M.  K.    F."'    M.^    F.    M„    P.  "Fl.    F.    M,    F.  nT'^l 

20j>__  .  

19e  

l8.__   1.    -     -     -     -     -  1.  - 

ILl___   ■   j:  :i„-    -  -  - 

16.  3.  -    ,    .    -    -  3.  - 

15^  :   -    ,    .    .  --    -  -  - 

14.  2.    -     2.      -      1.    »     -     ~     -     "  5.  - 


■IP"        U.  "     ?>,ji-„^  "   -         -  - 

9«        3.   ■      -    -     -                               ^     .  3.  - 

8.   

7.          2,    -       -     -     >       -  -           -     »     -     -  2.  - 

9.    -      9.    -     7,     -  6.    -----  31.  - 


5.4.2     It. will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  ages  within  each  grade 
are  fairly  close  together  mid  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
school  is  trylrig  to  restrict  i^ecruitiaent  for  Grade  I  to  boys 
of  a  fairly  young  age. 

5.5  a:iilddm3 

5»5.1      The  buildings  at  the  Swedish  Evaxigelioal  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Bakko  are  of  a  fairly  simple  coristruction  and  of  a  rural 
natiire  and  in  keeping  of  the  surroundings. 

5^5.2     All  funds  for  the  buildings  were  provided  by  the  Mission  but  the 
exact  cost  of  the  buildii^g  programme  was  not  knovm.    It  would 
appear  that  the  cost  would  be  much  less  than  Sabata  but  probably 
higher  than  Wollamo  Soddo. 

5o5»5     This  school  has  a  kitchen,  dinixig-rcom,  and  dcrmitoiles  with 
tx-^o-tiered  metal  blanks »    The  bedcovers  for  the  bunks  were 
made  in  the  weaving  workshop. 
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5.6  Staff  -.1- 

5.6.1  All  members  of  the  staff  at  this  elementary  school  for  the  blind  are 
Ethiopians  =.    There  are  3  sighted  teachers  and  3  blind  teachers. 

5.6.2  The  Headmaster  con^pleted  Grade  VIII  and  than  2  years  at  the 
Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Teacher-Training  Institute  at  Adua, 
Tigra  Province.    This  was  followed  by  1  year  of  in-ser-^ice  training 
lander  a  Sr/edish  Teacher  of  the  blind  at  Bakko, 

5.6.3  The  assistant  Headmaster,  who  will  be  taking  the  place  of  the 
Headmaster  when  he  goes  to  America  for  one  year,  completed  Grade 
VIII  and  then  3  years  at  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission 
Teacher-Training  Institute  at  Aduaj,  Tigre,  Province. 

5.6.4  The  third  sighted  teacher  completed  the  VIH  Grade  and  then  2 
years  of  in-service  training  at  the  school  under  the  Swedish 
teacher . 

5.6.5  One  of  the  blind  teachers  completed  the  VIII  Grade  and  this 
was  followed  by  2  years  of  in-service  training  at  the  school. 

5.6.6  The  second  blind  teacher  only  completed  Grade  VII  and  did 
not  receive  any  in-service  training  from  the  Swedish  teacher, 
although  he  has  received  a  certain  amount  of  training  from 
the  other  members  of  the  staff. 

5.6.7  The  third  and  last  teacher  who  is  also  blind  was  originally 
employed  in  printing  Braille  books  on  the  Marburg  duplicators, 
but  as  they  are  broken  he  is  now  employed  as  a  teacher.  He 
on3.y  completed  Grade  V  and  he  is  confined  to  teaching  in 
Grade  I. 

5.7  C^urH.culum 

5.7*1      The  curriculum  at  the  Swedish  Evangelical  School  for  the  Blind 
is  more  or  less  the  same  as  that  for  the  sighted  elementary 
schools  but  with  1  hour  of  vocational  education  in  the  work- 
shop per  day.    The  vocational  education  is  in  the  form  of 
brush  assembling  and  is  ideal  for  developing  manual  dexterity. 
The  brushes  are  sold  and  the  profit  goes  to  help  the  running 
of  the  school. 

5.8  Recurrent  expend iture  •  , 

5.8.1      The  recurrent  expenditure  at  this  school  is  met  by  groups  of 

Scouts  in  Sweden  and  fi'ora  the  sale  of  brushes  and  local  donations. 

5.8>2     The  estimated  recurrent  cost  per  annum  is  E. $.3^5 000.  which 

works  out  at  approximately  51  ,$.850.  per  pupil  when  the  number 
attending  the  local  Government  School  are  included. 
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Children  -^nter^ratod  vlth  the  sighted  at  the  government  Sctioal 

As  mentioned  previously  this  school  only  teaches  children  from 
Grade  1  to  Grade  IV  and  the  older  childrer.i  are  integrated  with 
the  sighted  children  at  the  Government  elementary  school  at  Baidc 

Pjr.s'^^Hjjj^Al^lpn  as  per  Gr-adf^ 

The  distribution  of  the  blind  boys  as  per  grade  is  as  follov/s:  • 

Grade.  Grade.  Total. 

V.  VI. 
M.    P.  M.    P.         M.  p. 


2.    -  4.    -  6.  - 


2.    -  4.    -  6.  - 

5.9.2.2  Number  of  blind  boys  from  Rural  and  Urban  areas 

5.9.2.2.1  The  number  of  male  pupils  from  the  Rural  and  Urban  areas  is  as 
follows:- 


Province , 

Rural 
M.  P. 

Urban 
M.  F. 

Total. 
M.  P. 

Eritrea. 

1.  - 

Shoa. 

1 .  - 

2.  - 

Sidamo.  ■ 

1.  - 

Tigre. 

1.  - 

VJelega . 

1.  - 

Total. 

1.  - 

5.  - 

6.  - 

5 « 9 . 3     £ tstrlbutirvn  by  ap:e  and  grade. 

5 "9. 3.1  The  following  table  gives  the  break-down  by  age  and  grade. 


Age. 

Grade . 

Grade , 

Total. 

V. 

VI, 

M.  P. 

M,  P. 

M.  P. 

1.  " 

4.  - 

5.  - 

ILl,                                       -      -                          -  - 

16. 

-                       -                                 -  - 

1.  - 

Total . 

2.  - 

4.  - 

6.  - 
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5.10  j'Vtlire^dywreloptnent 

5.10.1  The  school  has  accommodation  for  approximately  45  blind  boys 
and  at  the  present  moment  there  is  no  plan  to  increase  beyond 
this  number. 

5.10.2  Recruitment  is  now  a  Joint  effort  with  the  Haile  Selassie  I 
Foundation  who  select  the  students  for  admission  to  the  school 
and  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  raalces  for  a  more  balanced  intake 
as  far  as  age  and  area  are  concerned.  ,  . 

6*  The  Gimbi  School  for  the  Blind  .  ■[ 

6.1  It  is  proposed  that  this  elementary  school  for  the  blind, 
which  will  be  run  by  the  German  Hermannsburg  Mission,  will 
open  in  early  1971 . 

6.2  It  had  been  originally  intended  to  build  the  school  in  the 
tovmship  of  Gimbi,  but  it  has  now  been  decided  to  build  it 
on  a  plot  of  land  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  as  there  will 
be  more  room  for  expansion,  if  required,  at  a  later  date. 

6.3  Plans  for  the  initial  phase,  which  will  consist  of  dormitory, 
classroom  and  craitroom  are  being  finalized  and  it  is  hoped  to 
start  the  actual  building  programme  after  the  rains  in  September 
this  year.    The  designs  for  the  buildings  will  be  simple  and 
functional  and  will  be  based  upon  the  buildings  at  the  S.I.M. 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Wollamo  Soddo. 

6.4  Expert  staff  have  been  engaged  in  the  form  of  Mr.  end  Mrs. 
Wassman,  who  have  undergone  specialized  training  for  the 
teaching  of  blind  children  and  it  is  also  proposed  to  engage 
a  blind  person  from  Wollamo  Soddo  who  has  had  teaching 
experience . 

6.5  The  curriculum  to  be  followed  will,  of  course,  be  based  upon 
that  for  the  elementary  schools  in  the  area,  but  greater 
emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  vocational  education,  and  integration 
with  sighted  children  in  the  higher  classes. 

6.6  The  whole  project  will  be  financed  by  the  German  Christoffel- 
Blindenmission  of  Bensheim-Schoriberg,  Western  Germany,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  recurrent  expenditure  will  compare  favourably 
with  that  of  the  Wollamo  Soddo  School  for  the  Blind. 

7.           Number  of  Blind  children  in  t.h^  va-rinmg  fr^ar<oc  a+  -t-y^^  Elementar^v 
Schools  for  the  Blind  '   

7.1         The  following  table  gives  the  break-down  by  school,  grade  and 
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School.  Grade. 

I 

Grade . 

Grade » 

TTT 
X-LX 

Grade • 

Xv 

wx  ciue  * 
V 

Grade • 
VI 

Total, 

M.  F 

M.  P. 

M.  F. 

M.  F. 

M.  P. 

M.  P. 

M.  F. 

Sabata.    7.  4, 

11  P 

O 

7'  ?• 

5.  3. 

7.  5. 

49.20. 

Asmara.    9«  5. 

11.  2. 

10.  - 

10,     1  . 

40.  8. 

Soddo.    17.  3. 

1^,12. 

6.  - 

49.21. 

Bakko,      9.  - 

 2-  - 

7.  - 

6.  - 

6.  - 

BakkoGS  .  - 
Total 

-  - 

- 

- 

2.  - 

4.  - 

S.E.M. 

W.Eritrea- 

1.  - 

1,  - 

42.  12. 

44.16. 

39.  9. 

25.  ^. 

8.  3. 

18.  5. 

176.49. 

^*  NiTOber  of  blind  children  from  the  various  Provinces  receiving 

_elementary  educatioD 

8.1  The  following  table  gives  the  break-down  as  per  Province 


Province 

Rxiral 

Urban 

Total 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

Arusi 

1. 

1, 

Begemdir 

8. 

1. 

3. 

9. 

3. 

Eritrea 

10. 

2. 

23 

8 

33 

10 

Go  jam 

4. 

4. 

Harer 

3. 

3. 

3. 

Kefa 

2. 

2. 

-  Shoa 

31. 

4. 

16 

4. 

47. 

8. 

'  Sidamo 

50. 

21. 

3. 

53. 

21. 

Tigre 

6. 

2. 

1. 

1. 

7. 

Welega 

7. 

2. 

1. 

9. 

1. 

Wolo                         8.       -                .          -            8.  - 

Total. 

125. 

29. 

50. 

20. 

176. 

49. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
JUNIOR  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

1.  Introducticn 

1,1.       Education  for  blind  students  at  junior  sficondary  level  in  Ethiopia  is 
integrated  with  sighted  pupils  at  various  schools,  particularly  in 
the  Addis  Ababa  ai'-ea. 

2.  N^oinber  of  blind  students  receiving  Junior  secondary  education 

2.1.       The  following  table  gives  the  break-down  as  per  school,  province, 
grade,  sex  and  tjrpe  (G  =  Government,  M  =  Mission,  P  =  Private, 
S.I.M.  =  Society  of  Interior  Missions,  S.E.M.  -  Swedish  Evangelical 
Mission,  S.D.A.  =  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Mission). 


Name 

Province 

M. 

F. 

Mulugeta 

(G) 

Shoa 

9. 

1. 

4. 

5. 

15.  4. 

S.I.M. 

(M) 

Sidamo 

1. 

1 

Swedish  Evangelical  (M) 

Addis  Ababa 

2. 

2. 

Medhane  Alem 

(G) 

Addis  AJDaba 

1. 

1. 

As fa  Wosen 

(G) 

Addis  Ababa  1 . 

1. 

Friehiwit 

(P) 

Addis  Ababa 

1. 

.1. 

American  Mssion 
S.E.M. 

(M) 
(M) 

Ilubabor 

Western 
Eri"croa 

1. 
2. 

1. 
2. 

S.E.M.  Asmara 

(M) 

Eritrea 

2. 

.2. 

S.D.A.  Gimbi 

(M) 

Welega 

1. 

1. 

Bakko 

(G) 

Shoa 

1. 

1. 

Medhane  Alem 

(G) 

Addis  Ababa 

1. 

1. 

Total 

15. 

1. 

12. 

5- 

27-  4. 

3-  Curriculum 

5.1.       The  curricultim  for  the  blind  students  attending  all  the  Junior  secondary 
schools  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  for  the  sighted  pupils  in  the  same 
schools.    It  is  purely  academic  in  character' and  this  means  that  there 
is  no  real  opportunity  for  the  blind  students  to  develop  in  any  other 
direction  as  it  does  not  train  then  for  emplojTnent  of  any  sort.  On 
the  completion  of  their  course  they  can  only  pass  on  to  senior  secon- 
dary or  leave. 
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3.2.      While  the  situation  is  not  too  desperate  at  the  moment  one  must  realize 
that  within  a  few  years  there  will  be  as  many  as  fifty  blind  students 
per  annum  wishing  to  have  more  educa^cion,  or  trtiining,  on  the  completion 
of  Grade  VI,  and  the  curriculum  at  the  Junior  secondary  schools  is  not, 
at  the  moment  suitable  for  most  of  them,  and  steps  will  have  to  be  talcen 
either  to  limit  the  nujiiber  of  blind  students  at  junior  secondai^y  level 
or  to  find  alternative  types  of  training. 

Staff 

4.1.      At  all  the  schools  there  are  no  teachers  who  have  a  first  class  knovj- 

ledge  of  Braille  and  the  blind  students  are  at  a  considerable  disadvan- 
tage because  of  this.    The  students  in  Addis  Ababa  do  have  a  v/elfare 
officer  from  the  Haile  Selassie  I  Poujidation  to  look  aftor  their  personal 
problems,  but  there  is  no  one  who  can  help  or  advise  thorn  academically 
at  Jjnior  secondary  level.    The  position  is,  of  course,  aggravated  at 
tlrie  outlying  schools  in  some  of  the  provinces  where  the  blind  are  more 
or  less  on  their  own. 

5.  Books  and  materia-ls  i'r  ' 

5.1       In  Addis  Ababa  there  is  a  small  library  for  the  blind  students  but  in  tlie 
provinces  Braille  libraries  do  not  exist,  with  the  exception  of  Mulugeta, 
which  uses  the  Sabata  library.    There  is  also  a  great  shortage  of  Braille 
paper  and  the  necessary  specialized  equipment  for  teaching  the  blind  at 
this  level. 

6.  Future  Developm>?nts 

6.1.      There  is  now  a  decentralisation  policy  in  operation  and  the  blind 

students  are  foeinij;  encouraged  to  go  to  the  junior  secondary  schools  in 
their  own  provinces  vdiere  they  are  in  closer  contact  with  their  homes 
ajid  people  but  it  is  iniperative  that  they  should  have  the  necessary 
equipment  to  study  properly. 
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CHAPTER  V  •  . 

SENIOR  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

1,  Introduction  '■  ~'  ' 

1.1.  Education  for  blind  studonts  at  senior  secondary  level  in  Grades  IX 
to  XII  is  completely  integrated  and  they  attend  the  senior  secondary 
schools  with  the  sighted  pupils. 

1.2.  The  majority  of  the  blind  students  receiving  senior  secondary  educa- 
tion are  studying  in  Addis  Ababa. 

2.  Number  of  blind  students  receiving  senior  secondary  education 

2.1.       The  following  table  gives  the  break-down  as  per  school,  province,  grade 
sex  and  type  (G  z  Government,  M  s  Mission,  P  a  Private). 


Name               Province  Grade 

IX 

Grade 
X 

Grade 
XI 

Grade 

xri 

Total 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.  F. 

M.  F. 

M. 

F. 

Halle  Selassie  I  (G)  Addis  Ababa  3. 

General  Wingate  (G)  Addis  Ababa  - 

3. 

1.  - 

4. 

Ambo                    (G)  Shoa  6. 

6. 

Debra  Zeit.         (M)  Shoa 

2. 

1. 

2. 

1 

Fm-)ress  Mennen    (G)  Addis  Ababa  - 

11 

Asmara                (M)  Eritrea 

1.  - 

1. 

Total  9. 

7. 

4. 

- 

6.  2. 

22. 

12 

From  the  above  it  is  immediately  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  blind 
students  at  senior  secondary  level  are  being  educated  in  Addis  Ababa, 
and  while  this  may  have  certain  administrative  advantages  consideration 
should  be  given  to  a  programme  of  decentralization  as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  Curriculum 

3.1.       The  same  applies  to  the  cxarriculum  in  senior  secondary  schools  where 
there  are  blind  students  as  to  the  currlculiAm  of  the  junior  secondary 
schools.    It  is  too  academic  in  character  and  does  not  train  the  blind 
students  for  employment.    It  is  only,  at  the  present  moment,  a  stopping 
stone  to  higher  education,  which  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  university. 
There  are  no  other  facilities  available  for  the  blind  on  the  completion 
of  Grade  XII. 

4.  Staff 

4.1.  Once  again  it  must  be  reported  that  there  are  no  suitably  qualified 
personnel  to  assist  the  blind  students  wi-tti  their  Braille  in  any  of 
the  senior  secondary  schools.  In  fact  the  blind  complain  that  they 
have  to  more  or  less  fend  for  themselves. 
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5.  Books  and  materials 

5.1.        While  the  situation  regarding  books  and  materials  is  slightly  better 
at  senior  secondary  level,  nevertheless  it  is  still  far  short  of 
being  adequate  and  the  blind  students  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  hin- 
dered in  their  work  because  of  this  situation. 

6,  Future  development 

6.1.       There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sort  of  plan  for  the  development  of 

senior  secondary  education  for  the  blind  other  than  the  decision  to 
decentralize  as  much  as  possible. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

1,  Introduction 


1.1.  The  very  strong  emphasis  on  academic  education  for  the  blind  in  Ethiopia 
at  elementary  and  secondary  levels  has  iod  to  a  considerable  nuirnber  of 
blind  students  being  enrolled  at  the  Haile  Selassie  I  University  in 
Addis  Ababa  for  various  degree  and  diploma  courses. 

1.2.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority,  or  probably  all  of  the 
blind  students,  will  obtain  their  degrees  and  diplomas  it  may  be  correct 
to  assume  that  there  may  be  certain  difficvdties  encoimtered  when  it 
comes  to  finding  some  of  them  jobs,  wliich  are  compatible  with  their 
high  academic  qualifications,  and  this  may  result  in  a  deterioration 

of  the  relationships  between  the  blind  and  the  authorities. 


2.  Number  of  blind  students  enrolled  at  the  university 

2.1.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  fifteen  blind  maJ.e  stu(fents  and  one 
blind  female  student,  making  a  total  of  sixteen  full-time  students 
altogether,  enrolled  at  the  Haile  Selassie  I  University  in  Addis  Ababa. 
This  amounts  to  approximately  4.4^  of  the  total  number  of  blind  persons 
who  are  receiving  an  education,  or  training,  in  Ethiopia  which  is, 

by  any  standard,  remarkably  high. 

2.2.  The  following  table  gives  the  breakdown  by  faculty,  duration  of  course, 
year  the  student  is  in, including  Ethiopian  university  service  which  is 
a  form  of  national  service,  sex,  and  also  particulars  of  the  second 
part-time  students. 


List  of  Blind  Students  at  H.S.I.  University 
1969-1970 


Name 

Faculty 

Year 

Remarks 

+ 

1.  Yemane  Gebre  Mar i am 

Law 

3rd 

+  sw 

2.  Andargachew  Teruneh 

Law 

p. 

3.  Akalu  Makonnen 

Law 

2nd 

+  S^i 

4.  Admassu  Hailu 

Law 

1st 

+ 

5.  Yalew  Layeker  Makonnen 

J.  Education 

2nd  Diploma 

Leaving  Aug' 70 

+ 

6.  Ismael  Mohammed 

»  n 

tt         II  II 

+  SW 

7.  Bemerew  Hailu 

"         "  2 

It  II 

II         ?i  II 

+  sw 

8.  Danesew  Sadero 

Librai'y  Science 

Diploma 

Probably  leav- 

ing  July  '70 
unless  accepted 
as  full-time 
student  in  Sept 
'70  (dependent 
on  exam  recults ) 
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Name 

9.  Tamre  Lebeii 
Berhanu  Belay 
Aboche  Takeso 
Begashaw  Biru 
Tebebu  Felke 
Amare  Asfaw 


Tsgewenie  Debre  Zion 
(girl) 


Faculty 
Arts 
Arts 
Arts 

Theological 
Theological 
Arts  (History) 
Arts  (English) 


Year  Remarks 
1st 
1st 
1st 
2nd 
2nd 
2nd 
2nd 


Withdi^ew  May'  70  will 
return  Sept' 70 


16.  Shoarega  Zewde 


17.  Getachew  Mekiiria 


School  of  Soclal3rd 
V/ork 


Education 


E.U.S. 

(practical  work) 
will  return  Sept' 70 


18.  Getachew  Desta 


Law  extension 


3rd     E.U.So  Does  not 

intend  to  return  for 
next  academic  year. 

Employed  by  H.S.I. 
Foundation,  part-time 
student  only. 

P.  Army  Pension  (lost  sight  recently  in  explosion) 

+  At  present  in  receipt  of  10  Ethio.  dollars  per  month  from  Foimdation. 

SAL       Foundation  stipend  will  be  v/i-Uidrawn  in  September  (Believed  by  Founda- 
tion to  have  private  means). 

2.5.       It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  there  is  a  fairly  wide  distribution 
among  faculties  and  years  but  in  a  few  years'  time  there  will  be  an 
annual  output  from  the  university  of  between  four  to  five  blind  persons 
and  it  will  be  at  that  time  when  the  problem  of  placement  will  become 
really  acute. 


Finance 


3«1.  All  the  blind  students  at  the  university  receive  free  tuition  and  if 
they  live  on  the  campus  they  receive  free  board  and  accommodation  as 
well. 

3.2.  The  Rotary  Club  of  Addis  Ababa  has  awarded  four  scholarships  to  three 
blind  men  and  one  blind  woman  to  assist  them  in  their  studies  and  have 
supplied  them  with  Perkins  Braillers  plus  E.$30  per  month  subsistence 
money. 

5.3.  The  Haile  Selassie  I  Foundation  gives  ten  of  the  university  students 
the  sum  of  E. 10  per  month  as  subsistence  allowance.    The  Foundation 
is  proposing,  however,  that  with  effect  from  the  beginning  of  the  next 
academic  year  that  it  will  only  give  an  allowance  to  those  who  are  in 
urgent  need  and  who  do  not  receive  any  help  trora  other  sources. 

"3 A,       Three  students,  including  an  army  officer  v/ho  lost  his  sight  in  an 
accident,  do  not  receive  allowances  for  subsistence. 
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4.  Ey 'urinations 

4,1.       While  the  blind  students  sit  the  examinations  at  the  university  there 
is,  among  most  of  them,  a  great  reluctance  to  have  their  papers  set  in 
Braille  as  they  prefer  them  to  be  read  to  them  and  have  the  assistance 
of  a  typist  to  type  the  answers  for  them.    This,  of  course,  raises  the 
immediate  question  as  to  whether  the  examination  is  the  same  for  the 
blind  students  as  for  the  sighted  students. 


4,2.       There  is  among  certain  of  the  lectures  at  the  university  an  admission 
that  they  are,  in  fact,  lenient  when  it  comes  to  marking  the  papers 
of  the  blind  students  and  that  their  assessment  may  be  based  upon 
sympathy  rather  than  on  clear  Judgement.    This  again  raises  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  blind  students  are  really  being  judged  the  same 
as  the  sighted  ones. 

5.  Equipment  -   ,  > 

5.1.       In  order  that  the  blind  students  at  the  Haile  Selassie  I  University 
can  maintain  the  high  degree  of  skill  which  they  acquired  at  the 
senior  secondary  schools,  prior  to  coming  to  the  university,  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  have  the  necessary  basic  equipment  which  is  essen- 
tial for  blind  persons.  ■ 


5.2.  VJhile  provisions  have  been  made  for  their  entrance  to  the  university 
and  in  certain  cases  for  their  board  and  lodging  there  has  been  no 
serious  attempt  to  provide  them  with  the  necessary  equipment,  with  the 
result  that  some  of  the  students  have  more  items  of  equipment  than 
others.    There  is  no  list  of  what  the  students  should  have,  and  what  is 
more  important  no  official  means  of  buying  it  or  issuing  it  to  the 
students,  with  the  result  that  they  have  to  depend  to  a  very  large 
extent  on  the  generosity  of  individuals,  commercial  firms,  the  Haile 
Selassie  I  Foundation  and  the  University  Women's  Club. 

5.3.  While  there  is  no  official  administration  for  the  buying  of  the 
specialized  equipment  it  is  equally  true  to  say  that  there  is  no  offi- 
cial organization  by  which  means  equipment  donated  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  can  be  sent  for  repair  and  paid  for. 

5.3"  !•    The  repair  of  equipment,  especially  the  laniversity  owned  tape  recorders 
is  done  by: 

(a)  The  Technical  Education  Department  of  the  University. 

(b)  Service  Department  of  Phillips.  .  y 

5.3.2.    Funds  for  the  repairs  which  are  done  at  minimal  cost  come  from  : 

(a)  The  University  Women' s  Club, 

(b)  The  Dean  of  Students  Office,  Special  Fund. 
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6.  Selection  for  courses  at  the  university 

6.1.  In  the  first  year  there  is  at  the  present  moment  a  blind  boy  who  is 
studying  Library    Science.    It  appears  that  the  training  which  he  is 
receiving  will  not  equip  him  with  a  means  of  livlihood  on  the  completion 
of  his  studies. 

6.2.  A  blind  girl  student  who  was  studying  English  has  been  sent  home  and 
told  to  come  back  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  academic  year.     She  had 
found  difficu]  ty  in  understanding  the  phonstics  and,  as  there  were 

no  suitable  books  in  Braille  on  this  subject,  she  had  to  drop  out. 

6.5.  While  some  subjects,  particularly  law  and  languages,  are  ideal  for  blind 
students  at  university  level  greater  care  should  be  taken  when  admitting 
blind  students  so  that  they  are  given  subjects  which  they  can  cope  with. 

7,  The  University  Women's  Club 

7.1,  The  University  Women's  Club  has  taken  on  the  responsibility  of  assisting 
the  blind  students  at  the  Haile  Selassie  I  University,  Addis  Ababa. 

7.2.  The  progrcimme  of  assistance  to  the  blind  students  at  the  Haile  Selassie 
I  University  has  consisted  of  the  followings- 

(a)  Voluntary  readers 

There  are  approximately  twenty- four  readers,  of  whom  about  half 
are  members  of  the  University  Women's  Club,  fhculty,  or  fuculty 
wives,  who  read  directly  to  the  blind  students.    Other  readers 
are  from  the  American  and  British  communities  or  students  at  the 
university. 

(b)  Volimtary  readers 

There  are  approximately  fourteen  voluntary  readers  who  tape  books 
for  the  university  library's  collection  of  Braille  and  taped 
books  for  the  blind  students. 

(0 )    Co--ordination  of  the  students'  educational  needs 

The  University  Women's  Club  co-ordinator  is  responsible  for  the 
'    •  co-ordination  of  the  students'  educational  needs:    i.e.  reading 

list,  examinations,  requests  for  readers  and  co-operating  with 
donors  of  equipment  and  funds. 

(d)    Donations  to  the  project 

The  following  donations  have  been  given  to  the  project: - 

Three  tape  recorders  from  the  language  survey; 

One  tape  recorder  from  the  American  Women's  Community; 

Four  re- conditioned  tape  recorders  from  a  private  organization  in 

the  United  Kingdom  plus  a  donation  from  Philips; 

Sixty  reels  of  four  inch  tape  from  the  Rotary  Club; 

Two  Perkins  Braille  wi^iters  from  the  American  Women's  Comm^jinlty. 
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7.5*       It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  University  Women's  Club  is  doing 
a  remarkably  good  job  for  the  blind  students  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  run  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  depends,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, on  the  generosity  of  the  public  etc. 

8,_  Fu.ttire    development  .  „;..  ^.  , ...  ... 

8.1.       Once  again  it  would  appear  that  there  is  no  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  education  for  the  blind  at  university  level  other  than  the 
fact  that  another  group  of  ex-Grade  XII  students  will  be  taken  in  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year.    This  will  mean  that  there 
will  probably  be  about  twenty  blind  students  next  year  at  the  universityl 
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CHAPTER  VII 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  BUND 

1,  Vocational  education  for  the  blind  in  Ethiopia  is  provided  by  the 

agencies  concerned  with  the  education  of  the  blind  at  elementary  level 
because  it  has  been  found  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  blind  students 
do  not  obtain  much  benefit  from  a  purely  academic  type  of  education. 

2>  .         Vocational  education  programmes 

2.1.  Vocational  education  programmes  are  provided  by  the  agencies  at  the 
following  schools:  ■ 

Name  of  school  Province  Name  of  agency 

Sabata  Shoa  Haile  Selassie  I  Foundation 

Balcko  Shoa  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission 

Soddo  Sidarao  Society  of  Interior  Missions 

Asmara  Eritrea  Kaile  Selassie  I  Foundation 

and  local  people 

J>,  The  Merha  Ewouran    School  for  the  Blind  ( Sabata) 

J>,1.       The  vocational  education,  as  distinct  from  the  vocational  training  which 
is  also  given  at  this  school  is  a  very  minor  part  of  the  curriculum 
which  is  still  of  a  relatively  high  academic  quality. 

5.2.  It  would  appear  that  while  the  blind  pupils  have  been  split  into 
two  distinct  sections  i.e.  the  elementary  school  section  and  tlie 
vocational  training  section,  that  very  little  attempt  has  been  made  to 
increase  the  number  of  periods  of  vocational  education  to  those  blind 
students  following  the  academic  curriculum.    This  means  that  there 

is  still  a  great  emphasis  upon  an  academic  type  of  education  which  will 
continue  to  lead  to  the  blind  students  demanding  a  hi^^er  education 
as  tliey  will  have  had  no  opportunity  to  develop  any  interests  in  other 
subjects  such  as  rural  crafts  or  agriculture. 

4.  Tlie  Abraha  Bahta  School  for  the  Blind  (Asmara) 

4.1,  The  vocational  education  offered  to  the  blind  pupils  at  this  school  is 
mainly  in  the  form  of  simple  weaving,  rug  and  mat-making  and  of  a 
distinctly  local  character,  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
pupils,  on  completion  of  their  elementary  education,  should  be  able  to 
return  to  their  homes,  which,  in  the  case  of  pupils  at  this  school,  are 
in  the  towns  and  they  should  be  able  to  support  themselves  bjr  the  sale 
of  the  various  woven  articles  which  are  reputed  to  be  in  great  de^nand. 

4.2.  Tliis  problem  of  vocational  education  to  the  blind  students  at  the 
Abraha  Bahta  School  for  the  Blind  is  greatly  simplified  by  the  fact  there 
is  a  ready  market  for  the  finished  goods  in  the  towns  and  the  blind  have 
been  recruited  in  groups  for  this  school  which  makes  it  much  easier  for 
the  planning  and  administering  of  any  settlement  programme  which  might 
be  envisaged  in  the  futm-e. 
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4.3       A  considerable  part  of  the  blind  students'  time  is  spent  in  the  worlrnhop 
and  there  is  correspondingly  less  time  spent  on  piirely  academic  subj^^cts 
with  the  result  that  they  are  receiving  a  more  balanced  and  realistic  ty:,3 
of  education,  m aeh  more  in  keeping  with  their  needs  on  the  completion  cf 
their  elementally  education. 

5 •         The  S.I_.M.  School  for  the  Blind  at  V/olla-no  Soddo 

5.1  At  this  school  the  vocational  education  programme  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  almost  all  the  blind  students  come  from  rural  areas 
and  as  much  use  as  possible  is  made  of  local  materials  such  as  wool, 
rope,  reeds  and  grasses  to  teach  them  how  to  make  baskets,  rugs  and 
mats  which  are  in  demand  in  rural  communities. 

5.2  Weaving  is  being  introduced  but  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  loons 
which  are  being  used  are  of  a  fairly  simple  type,  based  upon  an  Indian 
model,  which  costs  only  E$.25.  to  make  locally,  and  which  can  be  taken 
home  by  the  blind  pupils,  on  the  completion  of  their  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  set  up  in  their  o^m.  homes. 

5.3  It  is  planned  that  there  will  eventaully  be  a  number  of  blind  village 
craftsmen  vjho  will  be  able  to  support  themselves  by  the  sale  of  woven 
articles  in  the  villages.    No  attempt  is  being  made  to  set  up  a  work- 
shop at  the  school  in  which  trained  blind  persons  will  be  employed 
permanently.    The  emphasis  is  upon  vocational  education,  with  rural 
settlement  of  the  blind  in  view. 

6*         The  S.E.M.  School  for  the  Blind.  Bakko 

6.1  Vocational  education  taught  at  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Bakko  consists  of  teaching  the  blind  boys  how  to 
assemble  brushes  of  about  twenty  various  types,  and  which  is  excellent 
for  developing  their  manual  dexterity. 

6.2  V#iile  there  is  no  follow-up  programme  at  the  moment  as  far  as  home 
settlement  as  brush  assemblers  is  concerned,  it  is  being  considered 
in  a  limited  area  where  the  Mission  is  actually  in  operation. 

6.3  In  the  past  brush  heads  were  imported  from  Sweden  but  it  has  now  been 
possible  for  some  of  the  sighted  pupils  at  the  adjacent  Training  Centre 
to  make  them  and  this  cuts  down  the  cost  of  production  considerably. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
SPECIALIZED  TEACHERS  OF  TEE  BLIND 

1 .  Introduction 

1.1  With  the  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  schoolt;  for  the  blind,  particu- 
larly at  elementary  level,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
demand  for  teachers  of  the  blind  in  Ethiopia. 

1.2  It  must,  however r  be  noted  that  while  the  schools  for  the  blind  are 
generally  increasing  their  annual  intake  of  blind  students,  there  has 
been  no  real  attempt  to  train  qualified  teachers  as  £;pecialized  teachers 
of  the  blind.    This  situation  may  eventually  lead  to  a  deterioration  in 
the  standard  of  education  being  taught  to  the  blind  children,  and  it  may 
well  lead  to  a  concentration  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  "teachers"  on 
academic  education  and  education  for  its  own  sake. 

1.3  There  seems  to  be  an  assumption  prevailing  at  the  schools  for  the  blind 
that  a  blind  person  with  a  certain  standard  of  education,  because  he  is 
blind,  is  automatically  a  teacher  of  the  blind,  irrespective  whether  he 
has  had  the  necessary  training  or  not. 

2«       Qualification  of  teachers  at  present  employed  at  schools  for  the  blind 

2.1      The  following  table  gives  the  qualifications  of  the  various  teachers 
employed  at  the  various  schools  for  the  blind  in  Ethiopia  and  also  if 
they  are  blind  or  sighted: 


Grade               Teacher  Training  Institute  In-Service 
   Training 

(a)(l)SABATA  (  Academic  Sub.lects  ) 


2  Blind 

(M)  XI 

1  Sighted 

(M)  XI 

1  Sighted 

(M)  X 

2  years  +  2  years  in  Europe 

1  Sighted 

(M)  X 

1  year  +  4  months  in  Israel 

2  Sighted 

(M)  X 

1  Blind 

(P)  IX 

1  year  Home  Economics  School 

1  Blind 

(M)  VIII 

2  years  in  Rome  studying  music 

1  Blind 

(F)  VIII 
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No. 


Grade       Teacher  Training  Institute 


In-Service 

Traini:Tg 


(b) 


(c) 


1  .  .  ^  ...... 

(M)  IX 

1  year  Vocational  Training 
+  2  yoars  in  the  Pedei-al 
Republic  of  Germany 



1  Sighted 

(M)  XII 

Agriculture 

2  Sighted 

(M)  X 



2  and 
years 

1  Part- Sighted 

(M)  VIII 



2  and 
years 

1  Sighted 

(M)  VIII 

5  years  at  Handicraft  School 

ASMARA 

1  Sighted 

(M)  XII 

3  Summer  courses 

1  Blind 

(M)  XI 

1  Part-Sighted 

(M)  XI 

1  Blind 

(M)  VII 

SODDO 

1  Blind 

(F)  VIII 

3  Summer  courses 

1  Blind 

(M)  VIII 

1  Sighted 

(M)  VIII 

it  Bak:.o 


1  Sighted 


(M)  VII 


(d)(i)  BAKKO  (  Academic  Sub.lects) 

1  Sighted  W  VIII  2  years  T.T.I. 

1  Sighted  (M)  VIII  3  years  T.T.I 

1  Sighted  (M)  VIII  — 

1  Blind  (M)  VIII 

1  Blind  (M)  VII  — 

1  Blind  (M)  V 


1  year 

2  years 
2  years 


) ( ii )BAKKO  (  Vocational  Training  ) 

1  Sighted  (M)  VIII  

1  Sighted  (M)  V 
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2.1.1  It  vjill  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  there  are  few  highly  quali- 
fied teachers  of  the  blind  in  Ethiopia  and  it  would  appear  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  employ  persons  of  rather  low  c uallf icaioions . 

2 . 2         Number  of  teachers  at.  present 

The  niomber  of  teachers  at  the  school  for  the  blind  is  as  follows: 


SABATA: 


ASMARA: 


SODDO: 


BAKKO: 


Academic 
Vocational 


Academic 


Academic 


Academic 
Vocational 


16 


Total : 


Academic 
Vocational 


24 


32 


5*    .  „    Educational  Requirements  tor  teachers  of  the  blind 

3.1  If  '.he  development  of  the  education  programme  for  the  blind  is  to  be 
developed  at  all  it  must  develop  along  similar  lines  as  the  programme 
of  education  for  the  sighted,  and  the  teachers  therefore  must  be  of 
similar  calibre  and  able  to  carry  out  their  duties  v/ithin  the  frame- 
work of  the  national  programme  of  education  as  laid  down  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Fine  Arts. 

3.2  Teachers  of  the  blind  must,  therefore,  be  qualified  teachers  and  must 
have  completed  the  necessary  training  required  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Fine  Arts  for  teachers.    The  fact  that  some  may  be  blind 
is  Incidental  and  should  not  in  any  way  hinder  them  from  obtaining  the 
necessary  training.    Atte.npts  should  also  be  made  to  recruit  teachers 
vjho  are  already  qualified  to  enter  the  field  of  specialized  teaching 
for  the  blind. 
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4,         Specialized  training  for  teachers  of  the  blind 

4.1  At  the  present  moment  there  are  no  facilities  for  training  teachers 

as  specialized  teachers  of  the  blind  in  Ethiopia.  Most  of  the  training 
availc^ble  at  present  is  by  in-service  training,  which  is  carried  out  at 
the  various  schools  for  the  blind  by  people  who  are,  in  many  cases,  not 
themselves  qualified  to  train  teachers. 

4.2  To  implement  the  education  programme  for  the  blind  it  will  be  necessary 
to  implement  training  courses  for  teachers  who  wish  to  teach  at  schools 
for  the  blind. 

4.3  In  Ethiopia  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  train  the  specialized  teachers 
of  the  blind  although  at  one  time  the  Haile  Selassie  I  Foundation  had 
hoped  to  establish  a  training  programme,  with  the  help  of  external  aid, 
at  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Sabata,  but  to  date  this  has  nob 
materialized,  although  it  is  atill  hoped  to  go  ahead  if  the  aid  is 
forthcoming. 

4.4  VJhile  it  is  necessary  to  offer  specialized  training  to  teachers  who 
have  the  necessary  qualifications  as  teachers,  in  Ethiopia  it  will 
also  be  necessary  to  offer  advanced  specialized  training  to  certain 
persons  with  exceptional  ability  who  will  be  able  to  administer  and 
supervise  the  educational  programme  for  the  blind. 

5«  Personnel 

5.1  In  the  programme  for  the  education  and  training  of  the  blind  in 
Ethiopia,  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  qualified  teachers,  i.e. 
qualified  in  the  sense  that  they  have  passed  through  a  Teacher -Training 
College  in  the  normal  coiirse  of  study  and  then  attended  specialized 
courses  for  teachers  of  the  blind. 

5.2  There  are  a  great  number  of  teachers  of  the  blind  who  have  no  teaching 
qualifications  and  have  been  recruited  because  they  happened  to  be 
available  and  were  willing  to  be  trained  "on  the  spot"  in  Braille 
Reading  and  VJriting. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  and  Fine  Arts  has  recently  set  a  minimum 
qualification  of  12  years  of  schooling  plus  2  years  of  teacher 
training  for  sighted  persons  prior  to  their  employment  as  elementary 
school  teachers. 

5.3  To  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  existing  schools  for  the  blind,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  engage  unqualified  personnel  and  this 
may  have,  throughout  the  years,  led  to  a  gradual  decline  in  the 
general  standard  of  education  reached  by  the  blind  pupils. 

5.4  It  must  also  be  realized  that  there  has  been  a  reluctance,  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  concerned,  to  admit  blind  students,  with  the 
necessary  academic  qualifications,  to  Teacher-Training  Institutes. 
This  has  been  construed,  among  a  certain  section  of  the  blind  student 
population,  as  showing  hostility  to  their  aspirations  to  further 
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studies,  especially  in  the  general  realm  of  education  and  in  the 
teaching  profession  in  particular.    However,  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  authorities  were  particularly  concerned 
with  the  ability  of  the  blind  to  teach  in  sighted  schools,  whereas 
they  should  have  been  told  that  blind  teachers,  on  completion  of 
their  teacher-training  course,  would  be  posted  to  the  various  schools 
for  the  blind  where  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  their  most  valuable 
serviced, 

6.  ■-      Annual  increments  and  salary  scales 

6.1  Annual  incremental  rises  of  salary  to  teachers  employed  at  the  schools 
for  the  blind  are,  in  some  cases,  inclined  to  be  spasmodic  and  give 
great  cause  for  concern  among  the  academic  and  vocational  teaching 
staff,  and  this  had  led  to  a  certain  feeling  of  insecurity  among 
personnel  and  has  perhaps  been  the  indirect  cause  of  resignations. 

6.2  Some  teachers  at  certain  elementary  schools  for  the  blind  complain 
that  the  salaries  vjhich  they  are  receiving  are  much  less  than  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  with  identical  qualifications,  employed  at 

■;     the  Government  elementary  schools,  and  this  has  also  led  to  resignations. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
ADULT  LITERACY  PROGRAWES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
1 .  Introduction 


1.1  There  are  at  the  moment  only  two  organisations  which  are  interested  in 
an  adult  literacy  programme  for  the  blind. 

1.2  The  two  organisations  are: 

(a)  The  Co-operative  Union  of  the  Blind  in  Addis  Ababa. 

(b)  The  Society  of  Interior  Missions  at  Wollamo  Soddo, 
Sidamo  Province. 

2.         The  Co-operative  Union  of  the  Blind  Adult  Literacy  Prcgrarrme 

2.1  The  programme  envisaged  by  the  members  of  the  Co-operative  Union  of  the 
Blind  will  be  located  at  their  centre  and  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  but  as  the  Union  has  very  little  funds  at  the  moment  to  pay 
teachers  of  Braille  and  to  buy  the  necessary  writing  frames,  paper  and 
styles  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this  scheme  will  ever  get  off  the  ground 
unless  financial  assistance  can  be  found. 

2.2  To  date  there  has  been  no  proper  programme  drawn  up  as  to  hovj  the 
programme  should  be  organised  with  estimates  of  capital  and  recurrent 
expenditure  have  been  prepared. 

2.3  There  is  a  need  for  such  a  scheme  in  Addis  Ababa,  especially  for  those 
blind  persons  vjho  are  working  in  the  Umbrella  factory  and  the  Rehabili- 
tation centre  and  who  are  unable  to  communicate  with  others. 

3*         The  S.I.M.  V/ollamo  Soddo  Adult  Literacy  Programme  for  the  Blind 

3.1  The  programme  planned  for  the  Wollamo  Scddo  area  is  much  further 
advanced  and  already  many  blind  persons  who  are  too  old  for  the 
elementary  education  which  is  being  taught  at  the  School  for  the  Blind 
have  been  registered  for  the  programme. 

3.2  The  programme  is  due  to  begin  in  1971  and  it  is  intended  that  the 
teachers  and  older  students  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  will  initially 
introduce  the  scheme  which  will  be  financed  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  local  communities  and  also  the  Christoffel-Blindenmission. 

3.3  In  the  first  instance  only  elementary  reading  and  i^rriting  of  Braille 
will  be  taught  and  also  crafts  which  are  suitable  for  the  area. 

3.4  Some  of  the  older  blind  who  live  near  to  the  school  will  be  taught  at 
evening  classes  and  the  others  who  live  further  away  will  be  taught  at 
their  homes  or  at  the  local  elementary  school  in  the  evenings,  depending 
upon  the  niamber  of  elderly  blind  in  a  particular  area  and  the  availability 
of  teachers. 
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CHAPTER  X 
VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  TIE  BLIND. 

1 .  Introduction 

1.1  Vocational  Training  for  the  blind  in  Ethiopia  is,  at  the  moment,  only 
available  at  two  schools  which  have  special  programmes.    They  are  the 
Merha  Ewouran  School  for  the  Blind  at  Sabata  and  the  Sv/edish  Evangeli- 
cal Mission  School  for  the  Blind  at  Bakico. 

1 .2  At  both  places  the  emphasis  is  upon  training  blind  students  in  such  a 
way  that  the  best  ones  can  be  employed  in  a  workshop,  which  has  been 
established  by  the  Agencies  for  the  specific  purpose  of  employing  the 
blind . 

1 .3  While  the  workshops  can  certainly  absorb  a  limited  number  of  blind 
ex-trainees  it  is  impossible,  because  of  the  limited  demand  for  the 
finished  products,  to  give  employment  to  all  of  the  blind  with  the 
result  that  those  \iho  are  unemployable  either  return  to  their  homes 

-  or  try  to  find  suitable  employment  in  Addis  Ababa j  thus  aggravating 

the  already  acute  problem  of  finding  v^ork  for  the  blind  in  the  city. 

2.  In-service  Training 

2.1         A  certain  amount  of  in-service  training  is  given  to  the  blind  persons 

who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  given  employment  at  the  follov/ing  places 
in  Addis  Ababa: 

(a)  The  United  Abilities  Umbrella  Factory. 

(b)  The  Ministry  of  Community  Development  Rehabilitation  Centre. 

(c)  The  Medhane  Alem  Rehabilitation  Centre. 

(d)  The  Co-operative  Union  of  the  Blind  Centre. 

3 .  The  Merha  Ewouran  School  for  the  Blind  (Sabata) 

3^1         The  Vocational  Training  offered  at  this  school  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  now  6  orphans  who  are  not  themselves  blind 
,  .    receiving  training  in  metal  work  and  the  use  of  specialized  electrical 
tools  in  the  same  building  as  the  blind  trainees,  although  not  in  the 
same  room. 

3 •1.2     The  fact  that  the  Vocational  Training  Programme  comes  directly  under 

Mr.  M.  Charpentier,  the  Vocational  Training  Expert  of  the  Halle  Selassie 
I  Foundation,  and  not  the  Director  of  the  Sabata  School,  means  that  the 
whole  scheme  as  far  as  Vocational  Training  is  concerned  can  only  be 
stipei'vised  effectively  when  Mr.  Charpentier  comes  from  Addis  Ababa  to 
visit  the  workshop. 

3.1 -3      It  was  only  In  September  of  1969  that  this  type  of  training  was  intro- 
duced after  it  was  found  out  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  blind 
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students  at  the  school  were  unsuitable  for  higher  academic  studies  at 
Junior  and  Secondary  Level-     Previous  to  that,  various  subjects  had 
been  taught  as  part  of  the  Elementary  Curriculum  as  part  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Programme  of  the  school. 

5.1.4     The  equipment  installed  in  the  Vocational  Training  Section  is  of  an 
exceptionally  high  standard  and  has  been  bought  at  a  corrar.pondingly 
high  cost  by  tho  Haile  Selassie  I  Foundation,  and  as  most  of  it  cannot 
be  used  by  the  blind  it  must  be  assumed  that  it  must  be  for  the  use  of 
the  sighted  orphans. 

5.2        Vocational  Training  Subjects 

5.2.1  The  Vocational  Training  offered  to  the  blind  students  at  this  centre 
consists  of  the  following  subjects: 

Carpentry. 

,  Rug-making.      .  -  •. 

Weaving . 

Cane  work  and  Basketry. 

5.2.2  Carpentry  ' '  ' 

At  the  moment  there  are  only  three  blind  youths,  aged  l4,15  and  I6 
learning  to  become  carpenters  in  the  carpentry  section  of  the  Training 
Block. 

5.2.2.1  There  is  no  planned  programme  for  this  subject  and  the  students  are 
learning  in  a  most  haphazard  way  because  of  this  lack  of  expert  guidance 
in  the  form  of  a  qualified  instructor  capable  of  teaching  blind  persons 
this  subject.    The  three  students,  while  relatively  keen  to  learn  this 
trade,  were  nevertheless  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  were  not  receiving 
the  proper  type  of  instruction. 

5.2.2.2  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Sabata  has  been  in  operation  for  almost  five 
years,  there  are  no  special  tools  for  blind  carpenters  available  in  the 
vjorkshop . 

5.2.2.5  The  instructor  in  the  carpentry  workshop  is  a  volunteer  and  while  he  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  his  job  as  an  assistant  stage  manager  and 
stage  manager,  he  has  had  no  experience  with  the  blind  before  or  of 
teaching  carpentry  as  a  subject.    While  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is 
doing  his  very  best,  nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  this  alone  is  not 
enough . 

5  -2.5      Rug  Making  and  Rope  Work  "       ^  -"•   "  ■ 

There  are  10  boys  and  6  girls  making  a  total  of  I6  blind  persons  in  this 
section  of  the  workshop  and  they  are  engaged  in  making  the  traditional 
types  of  rugs. 

5.2.5.1  Again  there  appears  to  be  no  pl^inned  programme  for  the  training  in 
this  subject  and  thus  valuable  time  is  lost  b^.,  considerable  duplication 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  instr^uctors . 

5.2.5.2  A  large  frame  loom  has  recently  been  installed  but  it  might  have  been 
easier  for  the  blind  if  a  smaller  version  had  been  installed. 
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3.2.3.3  The  instructors  in  this  section  seem  to  be  jack  of  all  trades  and 
while  no  doubt  doing  th^ir  best  are  still  far  be2.ow  standard  due  to 
the  lacl:  of  expert  training. 

3.2.4  Weaving;  , 

■ .  In  this  section  there  are  8  boys  and  4  girls  who  are  all  encaged  in 
weaving  various  pieces  of  cloth  and  plastic  which  are  of  a  quite  high 
standard . 

3.2.4.1  This  section  of  the  workshop  is  a  hive  of  activity  and  there  is 
definitely  a  planned  programme  of  instruction  which  is  reflected  in 
the  work  being  done. 

3.2.4.2  Both  of  the  instructors  completed  their  10th  grade  at  the  Lekemte  Haile 
Selassie  Secondary  School,    This  was  follovred  by  two  and  a  half  years  of 
training  at  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Bacco,  being  trained  in  weaving  and  also  Braille  reading  and  writing, 
cind  brush  making. 

3.2.5  Cane  work  and  Basketry 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  no  t»asketry  and  cane  work  being  taught. 
3«2.6    Agriculture         •  ~  '         ^      "   :  >  '        '■  ■ .  - 

Agriculture  is  taught  more  as  a  Vocational  Educational  subject  and  not 
under  the  Vocational  Training  Programme. 

3.2.6.1  The  instructor  is  very  well  qualified  in  his  subject  but  has  had  no 

training  whatsoever  with  the  blind  and  the  fact  thai;  he  has  only  small- 
groups  of  children  may  be  a  considerable  dravjback  to  the  development 
of  this  subject  into  a  full  intensive  programme  considering  that  the 
majority  of  the  blind  come  from  the  rviral  areas. 

3 •2,6.2  It  vias  noted  that  the  school  garden  and  vegetable  garden  were  being 
tended  by  sighted  paid  labourers.    The  tine  spent  by  the  blind 
students  in  the  gardens  is  very  small  indeed  and  is  of  little  training 
value  to  them. 

3.2.7    Distribution  by  Province.  Rural  or  Urban  Area,  and  sex • 
The  break-down  is  as  follows: 


Province 

Rural . 

Urban 

Total . 

M 

F 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P 

Arusi 

2. 

1  . 

2. 

2, 

Begemdir . 

1  . 

1  . 

Er-itrea. 

1  . 

1 . 

1  . 

1  . 

Go jam. 

Harer . 

1  . 

1  . 

1  . 

2. 

1 . 

Kef  a. 

2. 

2. 

Shoa . 

6. 

3. 

2. 

3. 

8. 

6. 

Sidamo. 

1 . 

1  . 

1 . 

1 . 

Tigre . 

Welega. 

1  . 

1 . 

Welo. 

1 . 

1 . 

2 . 

15. 

7. 

4. 

19. 

12. 
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3.2,8        Distribution  by  age  and  sex 
3.2,8.1      The  break-down  is  as  follows: 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

21, 

1. 

- 

1. 

20. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

19. 

.5.  .'v 

4. 

18.  ,r\„. 

11. 

17.    '  - 

3. 

16. 

3. 

1. 

4. 

15. 

3... 

4. 

14. 

1. 

1. 

13. 

1. 

19. 

12. 

31. 

3.3  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  blind  students  came 
from  the  Rural  Areas  this  type  of  Vocational  Training  is  primarily 
suitable  for  employment  of  the  blind  in  workshops. 

3.4  There  is  a  great  need  to  arrange  training  for  someone  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  carpentry  workshop. 

4.  The  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  School  for  the  Blind.  Bakko 

4.1  The  Vocational  Training  offered  at  this  school  for  the  blind  consists 
of  weaving  which  is  done  on  looms  which  have  been  imported  from 
Sweden. 

4.1.2  The  standard  of  finished  work  is  high  but  this  type  of  weaving  is 
hardly  suitable  for  village  weavers  because  of  the  expensive  type 
of  looms  which  are  used. 

4.2  Number  of  blind  men  being  trained 

4,2.1         There  are  now  a  total  of  7  blind  men  undergoing  the  vocational 
training  course  which  lasts  for  tvro  years,  at  Bakko. 

4.2.1.1      During  1969  3  blind  men  were  admitted  for  vocational  training,  and  in 
1970  a  further  4  were  admitted, 

4.3  Course 

4,3.1         The  cotirse  is  based  mainly  upon  weaving  on  Swedish  looms  with  a 
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certain  amount  of  brush  making  to  develop  manual  dexterity.  Each 
student  also  attends  a  Braille  class  for  1  hour  each  day  to  study 
Amharic  and  English  Braille  so  that  he  will  obtain  a  certain  degree 
of  elementary  education  which  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  later 
life. 

4.4  Employment  on  completion  of  the  course 

4.4.1      It  has  been  found  in  the  past  that  the  type  of  training  formerly 

offered  at  this  school  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  i-ural  conditions 
lander  which  most  of  the  blind  pupils  lived  and  it  is  hoped  that  while 
some  of  the  trainees  will,  eventually  find  employment  in  the  Mission 
workshop  a  scheme  will  be  established  whereby  they  will  be  settled 
at  home  as  v.eavers,  using  looms  of  a  similar  type,  but  made  locally 
and  costing  much  less. 

4.5  Distribution  by  Province  (Rural  or  Urban) 
4.5.1      The  break-down  is  as  follows: 


4.6 
4.6.1 


Province. 

Rural.  Urban. 
M.    F.             M.  F. 

Total . 
M,  F. 

Welega. 

4.    -             2.  - 

6.  - 

Sidamo. 

1 .    -             -  - 

1 .  - 

Total. 

5.    -              2.  - 

Bsassssssessssssssssssa 

7.  - 

SSBSSeSSSSBSSSSSSSSSSSBM 

Distribution  by  age 

The  break-doi'/n  is  as 

follows : 

Ap;e. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

28. 

1. 

1 . 

27- 

26.  - 

25. 

24, 

1 . 

1. 

23. 

2- 

2. 

22. 

21.  - 

20.                                 -  - 

19.                               -  - 

18. 

17. 

1. 

1 . 

16. 

15- 

2. 

2. 

Total 

7. 

=  SS:33SSSKSS  =  K=:SitBSSSSS!SSS 

7. 

isssssssKasssrssssasxstssssaa 
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4.7  Instructors 

4.7.1  The  ihpt=?uctors  in  the  weaving  section  were  given  2  years  of  in-service 
training  at  Baklio  by  a  Svjedish  Weaving  expert  who  was  there  during  19o6 
to  1968. 

4.7.2  This  type  of  training  has  been  extremely  beneficial  to  the  project  as  a 
whole  and  the  high  standard  of  finished  woven  goods  reflects  the  high 
standard  of  training  which  must  have  been  given. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

PLACEMENT  OF  BLIND  PERSONS  mO  HAVE  ATTEIDED  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIM). 
1.  Introduction 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


2. 
2.1 


2.2 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  whereabouts  of  the  former  pupils  of  the 
various  schools  for  the  blind  and  their  present  employment  .f  any. 

There  has  been,  until  recent  years,  a  tendency  to  concentra'.e  on  an 

academic  type  of  education  fo:-  the  blind  and  this  is  reflected  in  the 

tables  in  this  chapter  which  give  the  particulars  of  the  nuir.ber  of 
blind  persons  in  employment. 


The  following  schools  are  included  in  the  survey: 

(a) 
(b) 
(c) 

(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


The  Merha  Ewouran  School  for  the  Blind.  (Casa  Inces). 
The  Merha  Ewouran  School  for  the  Blind.  (Sabata). 
The  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  School  for  the  Blind  (Entoto). 
The  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  School  for  the  Blind  (Bakko). 
Sweaswa  Berhan  St.  Paul's  School. 
Empress  Mennen  Children''s.  Home. 


The  Merha  Svrouran  School  for  the  Blind  (Casa  Inces) 

The  table  below  covers  the  76  blind  male  students  who  were  admitted  to 
the  Merha  Ewouran  School  for  the  Blind  (1952-1963)  when  it  was  situated 
in  Addis  Ababa  prior  to  moving  to  Sabata. 


In  paid  employment. 

Still  studying. 

Not  in  paid  employment. 

Died. 

Total 


-  29 

-  23 

-  21 
-  I 


-  76 


33SSSS3S 


The  table  below  gives  the  types  of  employment,  etc. 


In  paid  employment 


Still  studying;. 


Not  in  paid  employment. 


Secondary.  9 
University.  l4 


Teachers.  14 

Physiotherapist.  5 

Umbrella  factory.  5 

Lawfyers  (LIT)  2 

Preacher.  1 

Printer.  1 

L'liir.^,L?,SLX^£^£li§-}  J  ,  

Total  '  "'  ~"29" 
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With  their  family.  9 

Beggars .  7 

Unemployed .  3 

Destitute.  1 

Leper.  1 


23. 


21 
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Tbp  table  below  covers  the  twenty- two  blind  students  who  were  adirit- 
Sd  to  the  school  at  Sabata  since  it  opened  in  1964  in  that  location^ 

In. paid "employment  15 

Stiil  studying  4  ....   

Unemployed  „3  "  .' .  -  * 

22  ■  ; 

3.2.       The  table  below  gives  the  types  of  employment  etc. 


In  paid  employment 

Still  studying 

Not  in  paidemplc^'Tnsnt 

Umbrella  factory 

Secondary  4 

Unemployed  2 

15 

With  family  1 

Total  15 

4 

3. 

4.  The  Swedish  leal  School  for  the. Blind  (^^ntoto} 

21  1        The  table  below  covers  the  twenty- two  blind  men  who  were  admitted  to  the 
Swedish  Evangelical  School  for  the  Blind  at  Fntoto,  Mdis  Ababa,  prior 
to  its  moving  to  Bakko. 
In  paid  employment  11 

Studying  2  -       ,      •  .  .  ■ 

No~  paid  employ-  ■  ^   ,  - 

ment  6  .... 

Died  3 

4.1.1.    The  following  table  gives  the  break-dovm  as  per  occupatiort: 


In  paid  employment 

Studyj.ng 

No    paid  employment 

Teachers 

4 

Secondary  1 

Unsm.ployed  6 

Printing  Press 

2 

University  1 

Administrator  (M-A. 

X 

Interpreter 

1 

Preacher 

1 

Farmer 

1 

Umbrella  factory 

1 

Total 

11 

2 

6 
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The  Gwedish  Evangelical  Mission  Sc',hool  for  the  Blind  (Pakko) 

5.1.  The  tab3e  bel^w  gives  details  of  the  sjxty-t^/o  blind  boys  who  were 
adrrjltted  to  the  S.E.M.  School  for-  the  Eiir  d  at  Bai^ko  arid  who  hcive 
now  left. 

Died  1 
In  paid  employment  15 
Still  studying  25 
Not  in  paid  employment  2r_ 
Total:  6c 

5.2.  The  following  table  gives  the  br^ak-down  as  per  occupation: 


In  paid  employment 


Studying 


Not  in  paid  employment 


Teachers  5 
Weaving  8 
Umbrella  factory  2 
Community  Development  1 
Businessman  1 


Elementary  .  1 
Secondary  23 
University  1 


With  family  15 
Beggars  ^5 
Destitute  5 


Total 


15 


25 


21 


5.  !5»        Iri  certain  cases  there  seems  to  be  very  little  contact  with  the  blind 

students  when  they  leave  this  school  and  it  can  only  be  assumed  that 
they  have  returned  to  their  homes  and  families  as  they  ai?e  not  knowii 
to  be  working  anywhere. 

6.  Svfaaswa  Berhan  St.  Paul's  School        ''^•^'^'-■^  '-*.!...,...  - 

6.1.       From  1952  to  I960  a  feiv  blind  men  received  education  at  the  above  school 
and  were  integrated  with  the  sighted  students.    At  this  school  the 
curriculum  followed  was  more  traditional  than  academic. 


6.2.       The  table  below  giv^^s  the  details  of  what  happened  to  the  thirteen 
pupils  who  v/ere  admitted  for  education: - 


In  paid  employment  5 

Still  studying  1 

Not  in  paid  employment  6 

Died  1 

6.3-        The  table  on  the  following  page  gives  particulars  as  per  occupations  of  the 
twelve  who  are  still  alive r 
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In  paid  employment  Still  studying       Not  in  paid  employment 

Teachers  2  Secondary     1  Unsmployed  6 

AdiTiinistrator  1 
Uirilorella  factory    2  ' 


7,  The  Empress  Mennen  Children's  Home 

7.1.  Blind  girls  were  accommodated  at  the  Empress  Mennen  Children's  Hone 
and  were  integrated  with  sighted  childL-en  at  the  nearby  school  before 
the  school  at  Sabata  opened. 

7.2.  The  following  table  gives  details  of  the  nineteen  blind  girls  who 
left  this  school: 

In  paid  employment  3 

Still  studying  11  - 

Not  in  paid  employment  -  .   .  . 

Total  19 

7.3.  Of  those  in  paid  employment  two  are  teaching  and  six  are  at  the 
United  Abilities  Umbrella  Company. 

8.  Total  number  of  blind  person_s_enBl^jjL-gg^iglgggl2yg^ 
8.1.       The  total  number  from  each  school  is  given  below: 


Name  of  School 

Eknployed 

Studying 

Unemployed 

Total 

M,  F. 

M.  F 

M.  F 

M. 

Casa  Inces. 

29 

,25         -  . 

21 

V> 

Sabata 

15 

4 

-> 

22 

Eiitoto 

11 

.2 

6 

19 

Bakico 

15 

25 

21 

61 

6 

12 

St.  Pauls 

5 

1 

Children' s  Ho3ie 

8 

11 

1? 

75.  8. 

55.  11. 

57. 

187. 

19 

8.2.       If  the  number  of  blind  persons  who  are  still  studying  is  withdi^avm  and 
one  concentrates  on  those  employed  and  those  not  employed  the  number  of 
employed  blind  persons  is  eighty^ three  out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  which  is  equivalent  to  59^^  cf  the  total  number  of  leavers. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

PRINTING  AND  SUPPLY  OP  Em.LLE  BOOKS,  EQUIPMESIT  AND  MATERIALS 

1.  Introduotion 

1.1.       The  methods  of  printing  the  necessary  Braille  books,  particularly  in 

/^jnharic,  foi-  the  elementary  schools  for  the  blind  in  Ethiopia  veiry  con- 
siderably from  school  to  school, 

2.  Methods  of  production  at  the  various  schools  for  the  blind 

2.1.  The  Merha  Ewouran  Schoo].  fo?  th^  Blind  (Satata) 

2.1.1.  This  school  has  a  magnificient  complete  Braille  printins/book-binding 
vnit  whioh  is  capable  of  producing  sufficient  books  for  all  the  schools 
for  tlie  blind  in  Ethiopia. 

2.1.2,  The  machine,  however,  frequently  breaks  do;m  and  production  is  held 
up,  sometime  for  many  weeks  until  it  is  repaired. 

2.2,  Tlrie  Abraha  Banta  School  for  the  Blind  (Asmara) 

2.2.1,  There  are  no  facilities  for  producing  Braille  books  at  this  school  otlner 
than  by  the  use  of  Braille  wiiting  machines. 

2.2.2,  The  school,  therefore,  has  to  rely  upon  buying  its  sr.pply  of  books  in 
Arrliaric  from  the  Merha  Bwouran  School  for  the  Blind  at  skbata  and^ 
according  to  the  Director,  there  is  always  a  considerable  delay  in  re- 
ceiving his  requirements,  ard  the  schocl  is  experiencing  a  considerable 
shortage  of  books  at  the  present  moment  in  spite  of  many  requests  for 
an  adequate  supply. 

2-3.        The  S.I,M,  School  for  the  Blind  (Wol].ajno  Soddo ) 

2.3.1,  This  school  has  a  Marburg  Braille  duplicating  machine  and  it  is  not 
adequate  to  produce  the  necessary  books  in  Amharic  Braille  for  the 
young  students. 

2.3.2,  Initially  Braille  books  were  bought  from  the  Merha  Ewouran  School  for 
the  Blind  Printing  Unit  at  Sabata. 

2.4.       The  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  School  for  the  Blind  (Bakko) 

2.4.1.  At  this  school  there  are  two  Marburg  duplicating  machines  but  unfortim- 
ately  both  of  them  ai^e  broken  and  no  printing  is  being  done. 

2.4.2.  As  the  two  machines  are  broken  the  school  is  experiencing  a  shortage 
cf  Bi'aille  booLs^  especially  in  Amharic  e:id  books  have  to  be  ordered 
from  Sabata. 

3.  Supply  of  Braille  bocks 

3.1.        Generally  there  is  a  groat  sliortago  of  Braille  bocks,  especially  in 

Amharic,  which  is  the  national  langi:age  of  Ilthiopia,  in  epite  of  there 
beir^,  at  Sabata,  a  modern,  elect.^ically  cpei  ated.  Braille  printing  press. 
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5.2.       This  shortage  of  Braille  books  may  be  caused  by  a  combination  of  poor 
maintenance  and  misuse  of  the  machine,  leading  to  frequent  breakdowns 
and  stoppages  of  production,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  two  operators 
have  not  been  properly  trained  in  all  the  aspects  of  operating  the 
machine  at  peak:  efficiency. 

4.  Supply  of  equi'pment  and  material 

4.1.  That  various  agencies  working  in  the  fiold  of  education  for  the  blind 
in  Ethiopia  all  import  the  various  articles  required  for  this  special- 
ized: programme. 

4.2.  There  has  been,  in  some  instances,  some  difficulties  with  the  customs 
when  importing  the  equipment  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  claiHy  the 
position.  .  - 
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CHA^'TER.  XIi: 
EXTERNAL  AID  FOR  TlIE  FDIJCATIOF  OF  THE  3LIKD 

1.  Introduction 

1.1.  External  aid  for  the  oriucation  of  the  blir>d  in  Ethiopia  comes  from 
a  number  of  sources  and  in  various  forms  which  taken  tc>?^ethei-  come 
to  a  considerable  amount  of  money. 

1.2.  It  is  evident  from  the  facts  and  figiires  which  are  available  that  the 
majority  of  this  aid  comes  from  christian  missions. 

2.  T^-pes  of  aid 

2.1.  This  aid  takes  the  form  of  financial  assistance  towards  such  items 
of  capital  expenditure  as: - 

(a)  Buildings  , 

(b)  Vocational  training  equipment 

(c)  Braille  printing  presses 

(d)  Braille  duplicating  machines 

(e)  Braille  v?riting  machines 

(f)  Typewriters 

2.2.  Items  of  recurrent  expenditure  which  are  covered  by  external  aid  are:  -- 

(a)  The  complete  recurrent  costs  of  running  the  schools  for  the  blind 

(b)  Salaries  of  the  directors  of  schools  for  the  blind 

(c)  Overseas  courses  and  study  tours  for  personnel  employed  at 
schools  for  the  blind 

(d)  Cost  of  Manila  paper  and  other  expendable  items  of  expenditure. 

3.  Ihe  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Jf.l.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  donated  a  complete 
Braille  printing/bookbinding  unit  to  the  Haile  Selassie  I  Foundation 
for  the  Merha  Ewouran  School  for  the  Blind  at  Sabata. 

^ •  ^ •        Ihe  German  Evangelical  Lutlieran  Church 

This  church  hcs  given  external  aid  as  follows: 

(a)  Donated  the  sura  of  E.$.  1,000,000  to  the  Haile  Selassie  I  Founda- 
tion for  the  blind  for  the  second  phase  of  the  building  programme 
at  the  Merha  Ewouran  School  for  the  blind  at  Sabata. 
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(b)    Given  numerous  Braille  writing  machixies  and  typewriters  to  i±ie  . 
same  school, 

5.  The  Germ?Ji  Christoffel-Pllndenmlssion 

This  church  has  given  external  aid  as  follows:- 

(a)  Supplied  a  Marburg  Braille  duplicating  machine  to  the  Society  of 
Inland  Mir.sicns  School  for  the  blind  at  Wcllan:o  Scddo. 

(b)  Supplied  numerous  items  of  equipment  to  the  S. I.M.  School  for  the 
blind  at  Wollamo  Soddo. 

(c)  Paid  for  all  the  building  costs  at  the  same  .school,  amounting  to 
E.$  34,000  and  also  guaranteed  to  cover  the  cost  of  any  additional 
building  costs  at  the  school. 

(d)  Agreed  to  pay  for  the  building  costs  of  the  German.  Hermannsburg 
School  for  the  blind  v\*iich  is  to  be  opened  at  Cimbi  in  early 
1971. 

(e)  Agreed  to  pay  for  all  the  recurrent  costs  of  the  Hermannsbiirg 
School  for  the  blind  at  Gimbi,  including  the  salaries  of  the 
expatriate  staff. 

3.4.  The  British  Ministry  of  Overseas  Development 

The  Ministry  of  Overseas  Development  has  aided  the  development  of  the 
Merha  Ewouran  School  for  the  Blind  at  Sabata  by  paying  the  salary, 
leave  passages,  etc.  of  the  director  of  the  school. 

3.5.  The  British  Council     '  ^  ' 

The  British  Council  has  awarded  a  scholarship  to  the  vice-director 
of  the  Merha  Ewouran  School  for  the  blind  to  study  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  in  "Uie  United  Kingdom  for  iiiree  months. 

3.6.  The  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission 

3.6.1.    This  mission  pays  for  all  the  recurrent  costs  of  the  Bakko  School  for 
the  blind  and  has  arranged  courses  for  teachers  in  conjianction  with 
the  Lutheran  World  Federation  in  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  of  America.    The  headmaster  of  the  Bakko  school  is 
leaving  for  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  end  of  June  I97O  for  a 
study  tour,  arranged  by  the  Lutiieran  V/orld  Federation,  lasting  for  one 
jrear. 

3' 7*       The  Swedish  Association  of  the  Blind  '■■  -  ■  •■ 

3.7.1.    The  Swedish  Association  of  the  Blind  donated  a  considerable  amount  of 
Manila  paper  to  the  Merha  Swuran  Braille  printing/bookbinding  vmit 
at  Sabata  when  the  press  came  into  operation. 
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CONCLUSION  MD  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Introduction 

1.1.  Any  plan  for  the  develcp.Tiant  and  expansion  of  the  progrEume  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  Ethiopia  must  come  within  the  existing  frame- 
work of  the  national  plan  for  tha  education  of  sighted  children,  talcing 
into  consideration  the  aspirations  and  hopes  of  that  plan,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that,  th^  bJ.ind,  while  receiving  specia.lized  education,  do  not 
come  to  be  regarded  as  special  citizens  of  the  nation. 

1.2.  The  programma,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  so  designed  that  any 
financial  cctfrrai-tanents  placed  upon  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Fine 
Arts  falls  within  the  already  estimated  expenditure. 

2.  General 

2.1         There  appears  to  be  very  little  co-operation  and  co-ordination  between 
the  various  governiiient  ministries,  the  Haile  Se.lassie  I  Foundation,  and 
otlier  non-governmental  organizations  working  in  the  various  fields  as- 
sociated with  the  programme  of  education  of  the  blind  in  Ethiopia,  and 
it  is  therefore  recommended  that  a  meeting  be  called,  as  scon  as  pos- 
sible, of  representatives  fron;  all  government  ministries,  the  Haile 
Selassie  I  Foundation,  the  missions^  other  agencies,  and  the  directors 
of  the  schools  of  the  blind,  to  find  ways  and  means  of  planning  a 
national  prograiirae  for  the  education  and  training  of  the  blind,  an-d  at 
the  same  time  arriving  at  means  of  dividing  authority  and  responsibility 
in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  no  duplication  of  effort,  and  tliat  each 
mJ-nistry  or  non-governmental  organization  accepts  the  fullest  share  that 
it  is  capable  of  accepting,  whether  it  be  in  the  planning  or  administra- 
tion of  the  programme,  and  also  in  such  a  manner  that  the  greatest  ntimber 
of  blind  persons 3  particularly  in  the  rural  areas,  receive  the  fullest 
benefits  from  the  progra;rine,  as  it  is  in  the  rural  areas  that  the  prob- 
lem is  greatest. 

2.2.  Education  for  the  blind  should  be  education  in  the  broadest  sense  and 
the  current  emphasis  on  a  pxarely  academic  curriculum  should  be  revised 
and  more  stress  placed  upon  the  development  of  manual  dexterity,  mobility 
training,  handcrafts,  gardening,  agriculture,  vocational  education  and 

-  •.     vocational  training  with  a  view  to  reabsorbing  the  blind  wittiin  their 
own  cominunicles  which  are  basically  rural  in  character. 

2.3.  Some  thouglit  must  be  paid  to  the  channelling  of- blind  students,  -on  the 
completion  of  their-  elementary  eaucaticn,  into  profitable  areas  of 
specialized  and  practical  vocational  training  which  will  allow  them  to 
be  al^sorbed  in+o  the  future  economy  of  Ethiopia. 

2.4.  In  addition  to  exploring  new  possibilities  in  the  field  of  vocational 
education  and  training,  within  the  existing  system  there  should  be 
close  liaison  with  all  the  government  ministries  and  depai'tnients ,  the 
commercial  and  industrial  centres  of  the  coinraunity  to  assess  future 
sources  of  employment  for  the  blind 
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2  5.        If  other  forirs  of  training  are  available  for  the  blind  this  will  x-esult 
in  a  lessening  of  tb.e  intense  dssire  an^ong  the  blind  students  for  an 
academic  type  of  education  which  does  not  really  prepare  them  for  a 
place  in  the  community.   ;     ,         -         •  .  

2  6         It  may  be  that  the  measures  taken,  imless  placed  within  the  •  proper  con- 
text of  education  or  the  blind  as  soon  as  possible,  may  me^e  it  much 
more  difficult  to  do  so  at  a  later  stage  in  the  dsvelopment  progra^e 
for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

2.7.        Miile  a  limited  number  can,  and  should  be,  taken  as  soon  as  possible, 
it  must  be  remenbered  tliat  all  measures,  wiiethar  l.^ng  or  short-term, 
will  depend  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  availability  of  suitably 
qualified  staff  to  administer  the  programme  at  the  various  levels ^  and 
the  success  of  the  specialized  edacation  prograiiine  for  the  blind  in 
Ethiopia  will  depend,  in  the  long  vun,  on  the  quality  of  the  adrranis- 
tration  which  must  be  suitably  equipped  for  the  task. 


3.  Re  G  ommenda t i  ons 

5,1.       That  steps  be  taken  to  hold  a  meeting  of  all  interested  parties  work- 
ing for  the  education  of  the  blind,  at  various  levels,  in  Ethiopia 
to  dDscuss  ways  and  means  of  implementing  a  national  programme  of 
education  for  the  blind  within  the  rural  areas,  and  considering  integra- 
ted education  as  a  means  of  doing  this. 


4.  Education 

4.1.       That  plans  be  made  to  arrange  training  courses  for  specialized  teachers 
of  the  blind  within  Ethiopia  arid  of  a  few  months'  duration. 

4  2.       That  selected  administrators  working  in  the  field  of  education  should 

be  sent  abroad  to  other  countries  in  East  Africa  to  study  the  education 
prograinmes  for  the  blind  at  all  levels. 

4.5.        That  blind  persons  with  suitable  academic  qualifications  be  admitted  to 
teacher -training  institutes  for  training  and  then  be  posted  to  schools 
for  the  blind. 

5.  Vocational  training 

5.1.       That  serious  attempts  be  made  to  have  vocational  training  in  rural 
conditions,  particularly  in  agricult^or-e,  market  gardening,  poultry 
keeping,  carpentry,  and  rural  crafts  such  as  weavir^,  rug-oiaking  and 
basketry  as  practised  in  Ethiopia,  and  also  that  telephone  switchDoard 
operation  be  introduced  as  a  suitable  occupation  for  the  blind. 

5.2-       That  suitable  carxdidates  be  selected  to  study  in  other  co^ontries  the 
following  - 

(a)  Ad-ult  training  for  tlie  rural  blind 

(b)  The  settlement  of  the  blind  into  rural  communities 
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(c)  The  teaching  of  cai^pentry  to  the  blind 

(d)  The  teaching  of  agriculture  to  the  blind 

(e)  The  teaching  of  telephone  switchboard  operating  to  the  blind 

(f)  The  teaching  of  rural  crafts  to  the  blind. 

6 .  Braille  printing 

6.1.  That  a  suitable  person  be  sent  overseas  to  study  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  a  similar  Braille  printing  press  and  bookbinding  unit. 

6.2.  That  the  production  of  Braille  books  be  given  top  priority  so  thrt  the 
educational  programme  for  the  blind  is  in  eoinpiete  harmony  with  the 
educational  progranme  for  the  sightod. 
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APffSMDIX  I 
Tim  HAILE  SELASSIE  I  FOUI-JDATION 

!•  Introd'acticn 

1.1.  The  Haile  Selassie  I  Foimdation  was  ef,t?.blir>hed  under  thr;  auspices  of 
His  Imperial  Majesty  Haile  Selassie  I,  to  administer  all  the  many 
charitable  institutions  vjhich  were  under  his  care.  ' 

1.2.  This  Foundation,  which  is  a  chartered  organization,  is  a.driinistered  by 
a  Board  of  Directors  under  the  protection  and  super^^lsion  of  a  Board 
of  Patrons  3  comprised  of  members  of  the  nobility  --r.d  other  lac.d^ng 
citizens. 

2.  The  objectives  s  pi;!rposes  and  uses  of  the  Foundation 

2.1.       Tlie  Foundation  has  the  following  ob .^actives,  purposes  and  uises  vAiich 
at  all  times  determine  the  use  to  wliich  the  inco:T]e  shall  be  put: 

(a)  The  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  life  and  the  enhancement  of 
abilities  and,  by  its  example  in  the  fiilds  of  education,  science 
and  arts,  has  given  a  lead  and  iir.pulre  to  all  fhe  best  forces  and 
elements  in  welfare  of  the  people  of  Ethiopia  through  medical  atten- 
tion, rehabilitation,  csre,  protection,  education,  assistance  and 
encouragement  of  the  ill,  the  permanently  incapacitated,  the  or- 
phans, the  yoimg  or  aged  destitute,  the  infirm  and  the  delinquent. 

(b)  The  establishment,  development,  encouragement  and  assistance  to 
institutions,  enterprises,  and  undertaicings  designed  to  promote 
the  objectives  outlined  above,  and  in  particular,  to  charitable 
and  welfare  institutions  for  indigents,  including  the  young,  the 
aged  and  the  sick,  for  the  permajiently  incapacitated  and  for  the 
delinquent. 

(c)  The  conducting,  supporting  and  existing  scientific  mdertakings  and 
research  designed  to  relieve  hujnan  sufferings  and  illnesses,  and 

to  improve  conditions  of  health  and  hygiene.  .  ^ 

(d)  The  establishment,  conduct  and  support  of  scientific  undertalcings 
and  research  designed  to  promote  intellectual  and  artistic  develop- 
ment. 

(e)  The  promotion  and  assistance  to  education  of  Ethiopian  youth  pnd 
adults. 

(f)  The  establishment,  administration  and  operation  of  schools, 
hospitals,  clinics  and  homes  for  orphans,  the  destitute  youth 
or  aged,  and  the  perinanently  incapacitated. 

(g)  The  promotion  of  and  assistance  to  activities  designed  to  promote 
sniritual  welfare  and  edr.cation,  includ3.ng  assistance  to  tlae 
Archbishop  of  the  Ethioria:a  Orthodox  Church,  in  the  propagation 
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of  the  Christian  Orthodox  Faith  througliout  the  Empire  of  Ethiopia, 
as  well  as  the  promising  of  assistance  for  the  construction  of 
Churches  and  seminaries  and  for  the  stu<7  abroad  of  Ethiopian  sem- 
inarists and  theologians. 

3.  Institutions  run  by  the  Foundation 

3.1.         The  Haile  Selassie  I  Foimdation  has  become  r  'sponsible  for  running  a 
number  of  institutions  which  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Haile  Selassie  I  Hospital,  Addis  Abaoa 

(b)  St.  Paul's  Hospital,  Addis  Ababa 

(c)  Gandhi  Memorial  Hospital,  Addis  Ababa 

(d)  The  Merha  Ewouran  School  for  the  Blind,  Sabata 

(e)  The  Haile  Selassie  I  Orphanage,  Addis  Ababa 

(f)  Homes  for  the  Aged  (2),  Debre  Libanos  '=  ■- 

(g)  Ras  Makonnen  Hospital,  Harar  ,.  , 

(h)  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Aximik 

(i)  Woizero  Beletshachew  Clinic,  Addis  Ababa 
(j)  Empress  Mensii  Home  for  Children,  Addis  Ababa 
(k)  Abraha  Bahta  School  for  1±ie  Blind,  Asmara 


3.2.         The  Foimdation  established  the  Merha  Ewouran  School  for  the  Blind  at 

Sabata  and  aids  the  running  of  the  recently  opened  (1965)  Abraha  Bahta 
School  for  the  blind  at  Asmara. 

3.2.1.  At  Sabata,  the  children  who  are  unable  to  pursue  further  academic 
studies,  continue  their  training  in  the  vocational  training  section. 
This  training  coixsists  of  carpentry  work,  farming,  weaving  and  a  certain 
amount  of  domestic  training  for  the  girls, 

3.2.2.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  the  students  have  completed  their  training  , 
the  employment  office  of  the  Haile  Selassie  I  Foundation  assists  them 

to  obtain  suitable  employment,  which  is  in  keeping  with  their  education 

and  training,  particularly  in  the  United  Abilities  Umbrella  Factory 

and  the  Ministry  of  National  Community  Development  Rehabilitation  Centre. 
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APPENDIX  2 

THE  UNI1ED  ABILITIES  UMBRELLA  COKFPm,  ADDIS  A3A3A      .•  • 
NOTES  ON  ITS  HISTORY  AND  ITS  CBJECnVES  -    -  ■ 

1.  '  Introduction, 

1.1.  The  United  Abilities  Company,  Addas  Ababa  was  for^Tied  to  assist  in  find- 
ing a  solution  to  the  problem  of  training  and  finding  ercplosnncnt  for 
disabled  persons  in  and  around  Addis  Ababa. 

1.2.  Following  the  advice  of  an  International  Labour  expert 

the  Haile  Selassie  I  Foundation  took  up  the  idea  and  obtained  a  generous 
contribution  from  His  Imperial  Majesty  Haile  Selassie  I. 

1.5.        Support  also  came  from  the  fimd  for  the  disabled,  the  Amha  Desta  School 
for  the  Deaf,  and  the  Government  of  Japan  sent  an  ujnbreDla  technician 
to  supervise  the  initial  stages  of  training  and  production  as  well  as 
providing  a  scholarship  to  an  Ethiopiexx  to  study  the  nanufac tearing  of 
umbrellas.       _  .  .        ,     ^      .   ,  . 

2.  Preliminary  Training 

2.1.  On  12  September,  1964  t^e  first  disabled  persons  were  enrolled 

for  training  and  during  xhe  follomng  two  months  twenty-seven  disabled 
persons  (four  blind,  five  deaf,  end  eighteen  cripples)  were  progressively 
trained  in  the  various  tasks  associated  with  the  assembling  of  umbrellas. 

2.2.  The  initial  basic  instruction  period  varied  from  one  to  thirty-seven  hoiLrs 
depending,  of  course,  on  the  tasks  in  question  a:.id  the  ability  of  the 
individuals  under  training.  i 

3.  Number  of  disabled  persons  employed  .   .  ; 

3.1.       The  following  table  gives  the  details  of  the  numbers  of  handicapped 
persons  who  are  employed  in  the  factory. 

1964  4  blind  5  deaf  l8  cripples 
1966  45  blind  15  deaf  105  cripples 
1970     56  blind     l4  deaf     116  cripples 

4-  Enplcyment  for  the  blind 


Total  27 
155 
"  186 


4.1.  As  noted  above  the  factory  employs  at  present  (May    D-970)  a  total  of 
fifty-six  blind  persons  consisting  of  thirty-nine  blind  men  and  seven- 
teen blind  women. 

4.2.  The  various  tasks  allocated  to  t!ie  blind,  together  with  the  number  of 
blind  men  and  women  employed  cn  each,  are  as  foj-lows  on  the  next  page. 
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dO  lllGLl 

15  woixien 

2  men 

0  wor.ien 

Frane  assembling 

5  men 

C  women 

General  service 

5  nien 

0  women 

Packing 

1  man 

2  vfomen 

Totals 

39  men 

17  women 

5.  Social  Welfai'e 

5.1.  Tlie  majority  of  the  blind,  employed  at  the  factory,  have  found  accommo- 
dation for  themselves  xvithin  walking  distance  of  the  factory  now  that 
it  has  moved  to  the  new  location  of  Makinissa, 

5.2.  The  question  of  transporting  the  blind,  thereforSj  to  ajid  from  the  factory 
does  not  arise. 

5.3.  All  the  workers  at  the  factory,  including  the  blind,  receive  at  the 
moment  50^?^  raedica]  coverage  and  it  is  hoped  eventually  to  increase  this 
to  full  coverage. 

6.  Production  ■■    '  "  ; 

6.1.  The  lAEibrellas  manufactured  cover  the  whole  range  of  types  required  to 
supply  the  need3  of  the  whole  country  and  include  a  considerable  number 
of  varieties,  plus  beach  an.d  garden  sunshades  and  the  special  ones  used 
in  Ethiopia  for  religious  purposes, 

6.2.  The  number  of  umbrellas  produced  per  month  is  about  70,000  and  this 
meets  the  needs  of  Ethiopia  and  some  small  shipments  which  are  exported 
to  othei-  couri tries. 

7.  E,:cpansion  - 

7.1.       The  factory  has,  as  stated  above,  moved  from  the  centre  of  Addis  Ababa 
into  the  Makinissa  area,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  into  magnificent 
new  premises  which  have  been  specially  designed  for  a  higher  rate  of  pro- 
duction. 

7.2„        It  is  envisaged  that  when  the  new  plant  is  installed  that  employment 
will  be  given  to  a  further  one  hundred  and  fifty  handicapped  persons. 

7.3.  As  the  new  raachlrery  v^ich  will  be  installed  in  the  new  plant  will  be 
of  a  higlily  specialized  type  requiring  good  vision  it  is  not  envisaged 
that  more  tnan  an  additional  twenty  to  thirty  blind  persons  will  be 
employed  during  the  three  year  expansion  period  and  this  means  that 
too  rriich  hopes  should  not  be  placed  on  this  factcrj;  as  an  outlet  for 
absorbing  the  anticipated  nui.iber  of  blind  school  leavers  within  the 
next  few  years. 
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APPENDIX 

MINISTRy  OP  NATIONAL  COMT^HMrT-/  DEVELOPMENT       -  " 
,  .     .  ,  REEiABILITATION  CEl^UPJS 

ADDIS  ABABA 

Introduotion 

11         The  Rehabilitation  Centre  in  MCls  Ababa  was  established  by  the  Ministry 
of  National  Community  Development  in  aii  effort  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  various  unemployed  persons  in  the  city,  including  the  handi- 
capped -  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  crippled. 

2.  Articles  made  at  the  centre 

2  1         The  articles  made  at  this  centre  are  all  made  with  local  materir^ls 

as  far  as  possible  although  a  certain  reliance  has  to  be  m.ade  on  im- 
ported  threads. 

2.2.       The  centre  concentrates  on  producing  carpets,  rugs,  woven  articles, 
baskets  etc. 

2  3        All  the  articles  have  a  distinctive  local  and  traditional  appeal  and 

are  made  on  the  simplest  types  of  equipment,  which  are  all  made  locally. 

5,  Number  of  disabled  employed 

5.1.  The  following  table  gives  the  numbers  of  handicapped  employed. 
Blind                  Deaf            Cripples  Non-handicapped  Total 

68  5  124  178  575 

4.  Employment  of  the  blind 

4  1        As  noted  above  the  Rehabilitation  Centre  employs  at  present  (May  1970) 
a  total  of  sixty-eight  blind  persons,  consisting  of  sixty  blind  men 
and  eight  blind  women 

4.2.  The  tasks  allocated  to  the  blind,  together  with  the  number  of  blind 
men  and  women  employed  on  each,  are  as  follows: 

Rugs  59  men  8  women 

Weaving  1  --^Bn    0  v-orneii 

60  men  8  women 

4.3.  It  has  been  found  by  the  man.^emont  that  the  blind,  once  they  have 
been  properly  trained,  and  completed  their  probationai-y  period  at 
the  centre  make  excellent  wo.i^kers,  particularly  at  rug-maliing,  under 
the  expert  guidance  of  a  sighted  'team  leader',  who  ensures  that  .hey 
follow  the  correct  pattern  nnd  design. 
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As  seen  from  the  table  above  there  is  only  one  blind  man  employed  as  a 
weaver  and  at  the  moment  he  is  confined  to  the  simplect  type  of  work 
with  very  little  pattern  being  introduced  into  his  work. 
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APPEMjIX  4 

THE  ETHIOPIAN  CO-OPERATWE  UNIOx^  OF  TIE  BLIW) 
1»         i!Itri?^Ji^i2S.  '  *  '      -  .       ^  .  ..    ■     .  - 

1.1  The  Ethiopian  Co-operative  Union  of  the  Blind  was  established  in 
December  1959,  ^^nd  its  ains  according  to  Article  III  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  as  follovjs: 

(a)  To  encourage  blind  people  to  co-operate  and  participate  in 
the  improvement  of  their  own  lives. 

(b)  To  investigate  ways  and  means  for  the  betterment  of  blind 
people,  and  to  foster  healthy  coirimunication  betvjeen  blind 
people  and  sighted  people. 

(c)  To  encourage  blind  people  to  maintain  the  Jobs  they  already 
hold,  and  to  help  others  secure  new  jobs. 

(d)  To  increase  the  number  and  kind  of  jobs  that  the  blind 
people  can  master. 

(e)  To  determine  and  legalize  the  payments  and  salaries  of 
blind  people. 

(f )  To  establish  and  equip  a  Braille  library  and  to  prepare 
journals  and  articles  that  blind  people  can  read. 

(g)  To  upgrade  the  morale  and  spirit  of  blind  people  and  to  make 
them  feel  accepted  in  society. 

(h)  To  give  blind  people  an  education  through  Braille  and  to 
train  them  in  different  trades. 

(i)  To  engage  blind  people  in  jobs  like  brushmaking,  carpet 
weavir^,  kni-tting,  fibre  work,  etc.,  and  to  collect  a 
rotating  and  self-supporting  fund  from  such  business. 

(j)  To  support  and  encourage  other  organizations  with  similar 

objectives. 

2.         Results  to  date 

2.1  The  Co-operative  Union  invested  the  major  part  of  its  funds  in  large 
capital  outlay  In  the  form  cf  buildings  for  a  workshop  and  training 
centre  for  the  blind  without,  in  the  first  instance,  having  a  properly 
planned  programme  based  upon  the  supply  e.i)d  demand,  of  the  articles  of 
fiarniture  which  were  being  produced,  with  the  result  that  a  considerable 
niimber  of  chaii-s, settees  and  lampshades  amounting  to  quite  a  considerable 
amount  of  money,  remain  unsold. 

2.2  VJhile  the  membership  of  the  Union  remains  quite  high,  there  has  been  in 
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recent  years  considerable  friction  as  to  ho^^  It  should  be  run,  and 
this  has  had  a  detrimental  effect  upon  its  development  programne. 

2.3  From  time  to  time  certain  volunteers  have  appeared  to  introduce  & 

certain  amount  of  craft  training  into  the  proeram.ne,  but  this  h^.s 
been  of  a  spasmodic  nature  and  has  depended,  obviously  to  a  large 
extent,  upon  the  entlraslacm  of  the  volunteer. 

3'  Future  plans 

3.1  At  the  present  moment  the  Rev.  Kenneth  Wendell,  the  Manager  of  the 
Medhane  Alem  Rehabilitation  Centre  in  Addis  Ababa,  has  taken  a  gi -at 
personal  interest  in  aiding  the  Co-operative  Union  of  the  Blind  by 
giving  advice  and  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  energy  to  plar^aing  a 
programme  of  sound  vocational  training  for  the  members,  based  upSn 
the  experience  which  he  has  gained  himself  in  running  the  Medhane  Alem 
Rehabilitation  Centre,  and  has  recently  arranged  for  a  supply  of 
simple  weaving  looms  and  frames  for  making  rrogs. 

3.2  The  Rev.  Wendell  is  also  trying  to  Interest  some  manufacturers  In 
starting  some  sort  of  small  factory  In  some  of  the  buildings  so  that 
the  Union  can  find  employment  for  some  of  its  members,  and  possibly 
a  fixed  monthly  income  in  the  form  of  rent  for  the  buildings. 

3.3  At  the  present  moment  he  has  gone  to  Kenya,  and  while  there  he  will 
try  and  see  what  blind  persons  can  do  In  the  way  of  Rural  Tanning 
carpentry  and  leatherwork  when  working  alone,  and  also  when  working 
with  other  handicapped  persons. 
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APPENDIX  5 

NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS  VISITED 

Haile  Selassie  I  Foundation 
P.O    Box  104 

ADDIS  ABABA  .  -  . 

The  Menha  Ewouran  School  of  the  Blind 
SABATA 

P.O.  Box  P057 

ADDIS  ABABA  •.    -      -  .. 

The  Societ:^r  of  Interior  Missions 
P.O.  Box  1^7 
Z^iDDIS  ABABA 

The  Society  of  Interior  Missions'  S'^hool  for  the  Blind 
Wollpmo  Soddo  _  . 

SIDAMO  PROVINCE  '  ' 

The  Abraha  Bahta  School  for  the  Blind 

P.O    Box  509  -  , 

Asmara , 

ERITREA  PROVINCE  "  ,       .-.  ^ 

The  German  Hermannsburg  Mission 
P.O.  Box  56 
ADDIS  ABABA 

The  United  Abilities  Umbrella  Factory 
ADDIS  ABABA 

The  Ministry  of  Community  Development 
Rehabilitation  Centre 
ADDIS  ABABA 

Medhane  Alem  Rehabilitation  Centre 

P.Oo  Box  350  /    .  . 

ADDIS  ABABA  "        :        .       .  ■ 

The  Haile  Selassie  I  University 

P.O.  Box  1176  -^v,  - 

ADDIS  ABABA  '  , 

The  Haile  Selassie  I  Secondary  School  '    ^,  .. 

P.O.  Box  785 
ADDIS  ABABA 

The  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission 
P.O.  Box  1P40 
ADDIS  ABABA 

The  Swedish  Evangelical  School  for  the  Blind 
Bakko 

SHOA  PROVINCE 
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APPENDIX  6 

LIST  OF  PERSONS  PROVIDING  INFORR'^r-ION  FOR  THIS  REPORT 


/ 

Ato.  PauloR  \SRAT 

Assistant  Minister  (Finance  end  Planning) 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Fine  Artr 
ADDIS  ABABA 

Dr.  Akede  AmACHSVJS 

Ethiopia  National  Unesco  CoTmission        r  ■. 
P.O.  Box  2996 
ADDIS  ABABA 

Ato.  Abede  KEBEDE  .  .  .  ..        .  ,^  ^. ■ 

Adrniiiistrator  General  rf  - 

Haile  Selassie  I  Foundation  -     , -  , 

P.O.  Box  704  ■  "  ■  " 

ADDIS  ABABA  .  .  ,„         ,,  , 

Woizero  Almaz  ZEWUDE 

Blaile  Selassie  I  Foundation 

P.O.  Box  704  "  "  '  ■ 

ADDIS  ABABA  ..  ..  . 

Woizerit  Sophia  ZAKARIA3 

Haile  Selassie  I  Foundation 

P.O.  Bex  704  ,      .        .  J.  -. 

ADDIS  ABABA  "  -      >    ■  - 

Ato.  Getachewe  DESTA 

Haile  Selassie  I  Fo-jndation 

P.O.  Box  704  '  "  " 

ADDIS  ABABA 

Rev.  Wm.  PARK-RAKKIN 

Director,  Merha  Ewoioran  School  for  the  Blind 
P.O.  Box  2037 
ADDIS  ABABA 

Miss  E.  NEUFELD 

Director,  Society  of  Interior  Missions'  School  for  the  Blind 
V/OLLAMO  SODDO 
Sidamo  Province 

Ato.  SeyouTi  MIRIAM 

Director,  The  Abraha  Bahta  School  for  the  Blind 

P.O.  Box  309 

ASMARA 

Eritrea  Province 
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The  Headmaster 

The  Swedish  Evangelical  ^':ission  School  for  the  Blind 
Bakko, 

SHOA  PROVINCE 
The  Rev.  mmS 

Director,  Hermannsburg  Mission 
ADDIS  ABABA 

Mr.  H.K,  ATKIMS 

Educ-^ition  Secretary 

Society  of  Interior  Missions 

P.O.  Box  127 

ADDIS  ABABA 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  VffiNDELL 
Medhane  Alem  Rehabilitation  Centre 
P.O.  Box  350 
ADDIS  ABABA 

Mrs.  A.  DRI!SI\)T 
Co-ordinatcr 
University  Women's  Club 
ADDIS  ABABA 
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